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The VICTOR “GAS-0-DOME” Regulator 


In addition to the many standard spring-loaded dia- 
phragm types of single and two staged reduction re 
gulators, we offer a series of gas-loaded diaphragm 
types of regulators for a wide variety of purposes. 
These regulators are obtainable for delivery pres- 
sure ranges up to 5,000 p.s.i.—pilot regulator or 
valve loading controls. If you have unusual pressure 
DISTRIBUTORS regulating problems, write today for the Victoft 
FROM “Gas-O-Dome” Regulator Bulletin. 


' VICTOR EQUIPMENT COMPAN 
COAST TO COAST 844 FOLSOM STREET + SAN FRANCISCO 
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© “I STILL HAVE THE JITTERS when I think of 


that old drive we had,” this plant engineer told me. 
“Always breaking down right in the middle of a big 
rush job... never really operating right, it was the 
headache of the whole shop. We never got real produc- 


tion till we decided to put in that Chabelco chain belt 
drive.” 


© “DID IT EVER FILL THE BILL! 


Why, that chain belt runs so smoot ly the 
boys call it the ‘pleasure drive.’ And it 
not only operates better, but it has lasted 
far longer. Let me tell you, with the con- 
ditions under which it operates... dusty, 
dirty, never getting the right attention 
or lubrication . .. it’s a miracle it runs at 
all. How come that Chabelco chain drive 
is so good?” 





Carbon or Alloy 
Side Bars of High Steel Pins, Riveted 
Carbon or Alloy or Pin and Cotter 
Steel. Construction. 


Three Diam: 
eter Pin for 
Easy Assembly. 





© “LOOK AT THIS DIAGRAM,” 5 told him. “Look 


at that three-diameter pin with its milled ends that pre- 
vent it from turning in the side bars. Note the offset side 
bar construction, the high finished, case hardened bush- 
ings locked in the side bars and the other quality Rex Aecucate tlk 
features. It’s built tough for tough service. That Rex Are Used in ings Locked in Assured by Close 
design means far longer life and greater service.” the Rollers. the Side Bars. Tolerances. 








Selected Steels Hardened Bush- 











* * * 


Rex Chabelco chain belts are the answer to any drive prob- 
lem where strength and long life is needed. The Rex man CHAIN BELTS 
can help you with your chain belt application problems. And 
for engineering data on Rex chain belts, ask for the 768- 
page catalog No. 444. Chain Belt Company, 1723 W. Bruce 


ie aes r as ; More than 2000 sizes and types for the positive transmission 
et, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. of power, timing of operations and conveying of materials. 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 





Rex Conveying ond Engineering Products Division, Rex Chain Belt and Transmission Division, Milwaukee, Wis. - Baldwin-Duckworth Chain Belt Division, Springfield, Moss.; Worcester, Mass. 
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Blank shackles, blank bolts... davits, water- ship Foraing® * 
i i co FABRICATED 
tight door forgings and toggle pin blanks. GAR qurnbuckles 
shells * 'Y" 
. . i s e P 
Ready to be machined in your own shop... — nd Booms * °° 
1 nks © Masts a oii ship 
a e 
ee Cut Pla ; 
under your supervision. rograph Flame gd Assembli 
’ « Fabric? 
Sections 





Send your inquiries now for unfinished forgings ! 


* rough or blank __ ——— 
GARDINER MFG. COMPANY 


Drop... Upset... Hammer Forgings 














2707 Union Street, Oakland 7, California « Templebar 7823 = S¥msotic emstem oF THe 
DROP FORGING ASSOCIATION 
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(Communications on any subject of interest to our readers are welcomed. If author 
wishes, bis name will not be used. Unsigned contributions will be disregarded.) 


Long Range Attitude Needed 


1 least agreeable problem in regard to West Coast man- 
power still lies ahead, and although it may not require solu- 
tion for months to come, it warrants immediate study. 

It is simply this: when opportunities for civilian production 
begin to open up, will the big key organizations of our West 
Coast war industries be willing to relax their dominating grip on 
manpower sufficiently to permit smaller firms to take essential 
civilian contracts ? 

A favorable attitude on the part of major industry would per- 
mit the development of a more stabilized economy in the West, so 
that essential civilian needs and services could be supplied locally 
without subjecting transcontinental railroads to further strain at 
a time when the West Coast is becoming the front for the big 
offensive against Japan. These civilian contracts would not inter- 
fere to any appreciable extent with war production and would also 
open the way for a healthy post-war economy. 

On the other hand, if the key organizations are unfavorable, it 
is either because: (1) they and their related government procure- 
ment agencies fail to see the whole picture; (2) their war enter- 
prises have no future and so must be exploited to the limit now; 
(3) they want to take no risk of losing command of the peace-time 
situation. 

Two dangers will arise from an unwilling attitude toward re- 
leasing manpower. The first is that essential civilian needs of war 
workers will suffer and their morale of productive capacity be 
impaired ; the second that when war contracts stop the community 
will have nothing to fall back on until such time as key plants 
retool for post-war products they won’t now admit they have under 
consideration. 

Procurement agencies for the armed services may quite naturally 
feel that it would be undesirable to release any considerable amount 
of manpower for other work than ships or planes. But with ship- 
yards, for example, shouting about their production records and 
one of them proclaiming that it is 86 years ahead of schedule, it 
does seem certain that adjustments can be made without endanger- 
ing our armed forces in the slightest. Improved labor utilization 
should provide a liberal margin for essential civilian contracts. 

One of the great needs of the industrial West is a public affairs 
forum where problems like this could be discussed. There have 
been a few meetings where some aspects of our industrial situation 
have been touched on, but a general meeting of some kind would 


be desirable, where responsible industry executives could answer 
questions. 


Keep On the Alert 


NDUSTRIALISTS in the West will do well to watch carefully 

the Washington news letter published regularly in Western 
Industry. A rough outline of the possible future of the industrial 
West is beginning to appear in the discussions before congressional 
committees and in the comments of administrative leaders reported 
by our Washington editor. Whether this rough outline will be- 
come the final pattern will depend in considerable measure on the 
alertness of our industrialists and their activity in presenting a case 
for the united West at Washington. These are days of golden 
Opportunity—days in which to think and act. 
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OUR COVER PICTURE 


@ War has brought the useful but prosaic 
strategic minerals to the fore, and pushed the 
precious metals, such as gold and silver, into 
the background. Great expansion has taken 
place in some types of mining. Here is a 
scene in the mine of the Potash Company of 
America at Carlsbad, New Mexico, showing 
a 15-ton electric locomotive hauling a trip 
of 24 five-ton cars of sylvinite. 
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It is hard to conceive that contacting surfaces can be 
operated against each other and not cause wear. But FOR YOUR 
tests prove this is not unusual when LUBRIPLATE MACHINERY 
Lubricants are used. This “Modern Lubricant” is a 
more than top quality petroleum. It contains ele- No. 3—Ideal for general oil type lubrica- 
: . : 1. ici tion. Ring oiled bearings, wick feeds, sight 
ments not found in any other oils or greases. ee taps oe tigate 
- . . . oo No. 8— Because of its high film strength and 
LUBRIPLATE maintains a wear-resisting, load-bear- long life reflects outstanding performance 
ing film on shafts, bearings, gear teeth and other vo ar aaa of enclosed gears (speed * 
Sie 
contacting moving machine parts. The destructive 
ae Ne. 107—One of the most popular grease 
consequences of friction are therefore reduced to type products for general application by 
an unbelievable minimum. LUBRIPLATE protects SPSS GER SF Gage. 
. : “hee ‘ _* No. 70—For a wide range of grease applica- 
ae © Oo 
mac hine parts against rust and corrosion. Its long + tanec 7 pacts thn mtg 4 
life and stay-put properties make LUBRIPLATE very degrees F. 
economical. No. 130-AA— Known nationwide as the supe- 


rior lubricant for open gears, heavy duty 
bearings, wire rope, etc. 


Don’t take our word for the above statements. Let us pall BEARING —This is the LUBRIPLATE 


send you data from scientific tests and case histories lubricant thet has achieved wide acclaim 
P : ] , Eee for use in the general run of ball and roller 

that prove that LUBRIPLATE arrests progressive Ncedlians auenteine ab enmaie tx Gb OTR 

wear. Write fora copy of **The LUBRIPLATE Film and temperatures up to 300 degrees F. 


written especially to serve your industry. 





LUBRIPLATE DIVISION, Fiske Brothers Refining Co. 
Newark, N. J. SINCE 1870 _ Toledo, Ohio 


West Coast Distributors: 


Miller & Stern Supply Co... San Francisco, Cal. Nott Atwater Co. Spokane, Wash. McConkey Docker Co. Phoenix, Ariz. 

Hudson-Tucker Inc. San Diego, Cal. Fleck Bros., Ltd. Vancouver, B.C. Smith Machine Co. ; El Paso, Texas 

Cannon & Maclean Los Angeles, Cal. Montana Hdw. Co...Butte & Great Falls, Mont. Intermountain Equipment Co. Boise, Idaho 

Chas. H. Harden Co. Seattle, Wash. Industrial Supply Co. Salt Lake City, Utah Goodyear Rubber & Asbestos Co...Portland, Ore. 
M. L. Foss, Inc. Denver, Colo. 
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“0b Dear -I2 More Stops to Make!” 


President Smithers is handling deliveries himself, to- 
day. And, as you see, he’s away behind schedule. 

Joe, his delivery man, would finish in half the time. 
For Joe has the job down to a series of orderly, organ- 
ized operations. Here, as everywhere in business or 
industry, routinized work is swift work. 

One of the biggest benefits that Uarco Record Forms 
bring business and industry is to make sure that every 
operation is performed in the swiftest, most efficient 
way. 

In shipping departments—order departments— 
accounting departments—wherever forms are used 
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HANDWRITTEN RECORDS 


BETTER BUSINESS RECORDS 


—Uarco Records keep the work flowing with speed, 
accuracy and economy. For Uarco forms roxtinize the 
job... by properly recordizing it. 

Uarco’s years of experience in producing autographic 
(hand written) and typewritten record forms may help 
you solve a complicated management problem . . 
achieve better customer relations . . . prevent mistakes 
... perform more work with fewer employees. It costs 
nothing to ask a Uarco representative about it. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland ¢ Offices in All Principal Cities 





TYPEWRITTEN RECORDS BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 
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It shows what two Colby traveling 
shipyard cranes working together 
can do. It’s symbolic of how 
Colby Steel & Engineering—work- 
ing together with you—can solve 
your most critical lifting problems. 


CAPACITIES UP TO 90 TONS! 


Pe ee 1 Central Building Birks Building 
NEW YORK CITY SEATTLE, WASH. VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Affiliated Companies: PRESCOTT IRON WORKS, AMERICAN FOUNDRY CO., Seattle 
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WEW TRAINING FilM 
FOR MAINTENANCE WORKG, 


“PIPING POINTERS” 


16 mm. Sound Movie 
. 


NOW READY 
FOR FREE SHOWING 
IN ANY PLANT 


Approx. Length, 30 Min. 








TEAC H E s P RO P t R HA N Db ui N G Act Now to See This Film in Your Plant. Requests 
OF VALVES, FITTINGS AN D PIPE for the “Piping Pointers” film are coming in fast. 


Assure a convenient early showing in your plant. Get 
in touch soon with your local Crane Branch that will 
RAINING new workers in the fundamentals of piping arrange for use of the film and provide a supply of 
maintenance becomes an easier task with this “Piping manuals. If you prefer, use the coupon below and 
we'll have the Crane Branch contact you. 
CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Pointers” sound film. It quickly familiarizes trainees with 
various types of valves and fittings and explains how to choose 
the most practical equipment for each use. It shows what to 


eeeeveeeereeeeeeeeeeeense eee 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODA 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Attention: Advertising Dept. 


do when valves leak—how to handle many other maintenance 
problems—how to conserve time and critical materials. One 
complete section is devoted to the “Language of Piping.” 

Put us down for the earliest possible showing of 


“Piping Pointers.”’ Have the nearest Crane Branch 
get in touch with me. 


Manual Makes This Film More Valuable 


Making this film doubly effective is the new 32-page Crane 
“Piping Pointers” manual which takes up in greater detail 
each subject covered in the film. This is the most complete 
manual of its kind ever compiled by Crane—it’s full of valuable 
“know-how” data for every piping man. And all the informa- 
tion given in both film and manual is fully dependable because 
its based on Crane’s own 88-year experience as the world’s 
leading maker of valves and fittings. 


Company 


Address 


Iding 


m= CRANE VALVES 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME SINCE JUNE 1942 cen fare 


e 
We FOR DRAFTING ROOMS AND OFFICES 








A RECENT WPB order makes it possible to release this 
new Sylvania commercial fixture, which offers you out- 
standing flexibility of installation. 


SYLVANIA-ENGINEERED ADAPTABILITY OF THIS NEW FIXTURE 








ee Oe Ce Ne ee: SNS Simple, smart, and modern in design, this new model is ideal 


—{__wW = for factory offices, drafting rooms, schools, and hospitals. 
¢ B= TS 
as 


1. Surface Shielded 3. Surface Unshielded Its semi-direct light distribution provides real visual com- 
fort through shadowless and glare-free illumination. 


—Tr_w = :, Light in weight, easy to install and maintain, it has a rela- 
; ] 


= Y/ tively small load (200 watts), which is seldom heavy enough 
2. Pendant Shielded 4. Pendari Unshielded to require the rewiring of existing circuits. 


ge This model — unshielded C-200R and shielded C-201R — is 


CONTINUOUS ROW MOUNTING available to you on a priority of A-1-] or better, with specific 
WPB approval required for continuous row installations. It 
carries Underwriters’ Laboratories inspection label and 
Sylvania’s own guarantee. Write for further details, specifica- 
tions, and prices. 


SYLVANIA 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


Ipswich, Mass. 





























And you get a complete, pretested package of light — with 
40-watt Sylvania Lamps, Mirastat Starters, and high-power- 
factor Dualamp auxiliary — completely wired and ready for 
installation. 


INDIVIDUAL MOUNTING 








“EVERYTHING THAT'S FINEST IN FLUORESCENT” 




















INCANDESCENT LAMPS, FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES, RADIO TUBES, OTHER ELECTRONIC AND ELECTRICAL DEVICES 
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a Navy gunners blast Nipponese planes from the experience of the gage manufacturer. ret table, every part of our big battle wagons 
sh the skies with monotonous regularity. Hats From keel to king post, from top side to tur- depend on precision assembly. Gages deter- 
off to straight-shooting American guns and mine the “go” and the “no go” of each 
; gunners, but credit, too, for the gages that individual part, including barrel rifling of 
th 
ie a keep the guns accurate and on the mark. Here the big guns. 
; is where American gage industries are doing 7 - . . . 
sf : win a : Today Kobe is working to help American 
their part for the war effort. Here is where as 
F ? gunners blast Nazis and Japs off land, and 
; Kobe's gage plant fits into the picture of— 
- is ea6° P cpnaiee out of sea and sky. Tomorrow the develop- 
7a industry mobilized for war. : ; : 
ific . . ments that Kobe has made in the gage in- 
Ie Gage manufacturing is something which Afser Victory we hope tescl you of the part Kobe dustry during the past four years will be 
ind master and reference gages are playing in the 
: can’t be undertaken over night. Gages can war. It will make profitable reading} for post-war available to you as a manufacturer of peace. 
ica- industry. The reason is simple. The; modern and 
not just be built on any machine tool, by any expanded facilities of Kobe’s gage ‘plant, devel- Kobe’s story, for obvious reasons, can not 
et oped to the fullest during wartime, will be avail-. é ‘ 
machinist. They are the product of the sweat, able for the manufacture of gages to check be told now. After the war is over, get it 
: : accuracy and precision in every peace-time 
the planning, the hard work, the skill and. industry. ‘ . before you buy gages. 
Es zat 
Master and 17 r y 
ma KOBE, INCORPORATED 
VICES 3040 East Slauson Avenue + Huntington Park, California 
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How much Protection 





,..2n F/000 


The average coat of paint is only 3/1000 of 
an inch thick. That is about the same as an 
ordinary piece of paper. For long wear, it 
has to be super-tough. 


The amount of wear and protection in a 
paper-thin paint film depends a lot upon the 
“know-how” of the paint maker. 


This essential skill is possessed by Premier 
and is reflected in the amazing lasting qual- 
ities of Premier Paints. Here is why. Proven 
formulas developed particularly for the 
West. Carefully selected ingredients skill- 
fully compounded and processed. Positive 


*Controlled penetration is a feature that has been 
incorporated in Premier Paints for many years. 


THERE 


Can’ 


PREM 


of an inch 


uniformity is assured under a strict labora- 
tory control system. 


The outstanding superiority of Premier 
Paints lies in the famous *Premier Con- 
trolled Penetration feature, obtained by a 
specific Premier cooking process. The con- 
trolled penetration of Premier Paints pro- 
vides easier application, maximum spread- 
ing and a tougher, longer lasting, weather 
resisting paint film. 

You can depend upon Premier Paints to 
look better and last longer. 


PREMIER OIL & LEAD WORKS 
3950 Medford Street, Los Angeles 33, California 


AINTS 


1S A PREMIER PAINT FOR EVERY PAINTING NEED. 


there... 


1S 


PREMIER CONTROLLED 
PENETRATION PROVIDES 
MAXIMUM PROTECTION 





Penetration of Premier Paints when 
applied to a surface is actually con- 
trolled so as to permit the proper 
amount of protective oils to remain 
with pigments. This produces a 
flexible, balanced paint film to hold 
succeeding coats, or to resist the de- 
structive elements of sun, rain, fog. 














SOLD THROUGH ™ 


INDEPENDENT PREMIER PAINT DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WEST 
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he Air Compressor with . » REASONS 
"for Greater Dependability 































@ The heavy-duty, Vertical “Industrial- 
Air” for smaller plants—or for special or 
auxiliary services in large plants—em- 
bodies most modern advances in design 
and manufacture, and sets new standards 
of performance. It is the only single-stage, 
double acting compressor that provides: 


Full force feed lubrication to all work- 
ing parts, replaceable cylinder liners and 
crosshead guides, anti-friction main bear- 
ings, Sullivan’s own exclusive long-life 
“Dual-Cushion”’ Valves and greater capa- 
city per foot of floor space. Eleven different 
sizes with displacements from 153 to 822 
C.F.M. and pressures from 30 to 150 lbs. 





ut 
fuars 7 
For Foundry, Factory, 


Mill and Plant of Small 


and Medium Size. = > siIt has 25 outstanding features of construc- 


en tion... features of dependability... features 
Largest you should know... features told at length 
Plants in Catalog A-43. Write your nearest Sulli- 


van branch office today. SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY COMPANY, Michigan 
City, Indiana. In ‘Canada: Canadian 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Ltd., Dundas, Ont. 


-ain” dope s Get These 





ie oo a boa as 2 ff APR 2S Raeeseth GOS. ms 


- $U JLLIVAN? 


AIR COMPRESSORS | , FOR EVERY PURPOSE 








UGH ® 
TEST 
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.ee FOR THE HEART OF 


YOUR ELECTRICAL SYSTEM 


Keeping vital electrical machinery from failing requires rou- 
tine maintenance and occasional repairs. And securing the 
materials you need for this work is Tri-State’s job. 


Representing eight large factories, Tri-State has a complete 
line of wiring, winding necessities and vital parts for motors, 
generators, starters, transformers and relays. Among the 
products available are insulated wire of many types, commu- 
tators, brushes, resistors, varnishes, insulating tapes and 
paper, fibre, bearings and cambric insulation. 


One of the big problems in both the manufacture and main- 
tenance of electrical equipment today is geiting materials 
when they are needed. Tri-State can help you solve this diffi- 
culty by furnishing application and engineering information, 
by helping anticipate future requirements so orders can be 
placed well in advance, and by expediting the actual delivery 
of your supplies. 


Wire or phone today for more details of Tri-State’s services— 
and how they can be used to your advantage. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF ELECTRICAL ITEMS 
AVAILABLE AT TRI-STATE 


Essex Flexible Lead Wire Trico Armature Twine 
Superior Cotton Sleeving Trico Slot Wedges s 
Superior Cotton Tape Banding Wire 


Vartex Varnished Cambric 


Tri Insulati 
Taylor and Copaco Slot rico Crepe Insulation 


Insulation Essex Magnet Wire 
Dieflex Varnished Tubing Case Pressboard 
Taylor Phenolic Fibre Scotch Flat Back Electrical 
Mica Segments and Rings Tape 
Ohio Carbon Brushes Bunting Motor Bearings 
Homer Commutators Pedigree Varnish and Sealers 
Neatpak Solder for Over-All Windings in 
Dielectric Friction Tape for Electrical Field Coils and 
General Use Armature Windings. 



















‘ > 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
544 S.San Pedro St. © 554 Bryant St. 
Shi MUtval 2354 EXbrook 8890 
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TRISTATE | SUPPLY 






SEATTLE, WASH. 
@ 318 Occidental Ave. 
MA 7146 
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GE 


The steel teeth of gears transmit the power of 
American industry—power that means Victory— 
power that will mean a greater America when 
this war is won. 


At Hendy, banks of gear hobbers, the precise 


p 





/ER 


Hendy turbines to the drive shafts of C-1 and C-3 
merchant men and Victory ships. 





Soon these hobbers at Hendy will be cutting gears 
for mines, gears for mills, gears for factories, the gears 
that put“teeth” in the power of American industry. 


With equal skill, the combined Hendy Divisions 
are producing mechanical, hydraulic, and electri- 
cal power equipment, including steam turbines 
and Diesel engines, Pomona and Westco pumps, 
Crocker-Wheeler motors and generators. 

















1 8 5 6 4 


CALIFORNIA 


Whe, 


°F 


STEAM TURBINES, DIESELS 


JOSHUA HENDY 
DIVISION 


of, 


¢) 
™~. 
PUMP UNITS 


WESTCO PUMP 
DIVISION 


. ' : 
powerful machines that cut gears, are working 
night and day unceasingly, fashioning the gears 
for mighty marine power plants. 
Now all Hendy gear production is for the com- 
plex reduction gears that transmit the power of 
JOSHUA HENDY DIVISION 
—a ; nee tt Ss wm € 6 
=> SUNNYVALE, 
a 3 
MOTORS & peaks TORS TURBINE UNITS 
oo CROCKER - WHEELER POMONA PUMP 
DIVISION DIVISION 
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Here is a motor—different from any you have ever seen. 
It is called the TASK Motor because it is designed to do 
more work and withstand more adverse conditions than 
any motor previously built. This motor is a challenge to 
future motor design—because it includes more versatility, 
more stamina, more protection than was ever put into one 
housing before. 

@ It is a 40°C motor—with a ventilating system you will 
want to know about! @ Itis a protected-type motor! @ It 
has the most adaptable, convenient, and handiest conduit 


MOTOR 


box you ever laid eyes on! @ It has the famous Fairbanks- 
Morse COPPERSPUN Rotor! 

A demonstration is necessary to fully appreciate the many 
unique features of this motor. You will want to know all 
about the TASK Motor — especially if you are now buying 
motors for a war task but want them to be up to the minute 
when the time comes for post-war production. 

Write for full information to Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
2401 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif.; 35 Harrison Street, 
San Francisco, Calif.; 1226-28 1st Avenue South, Seattle, Wash. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


DIESEL ENGINES 

PUMPS 

MOTORS 

GENERATORS 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


SCALES 
STOKERS 


WATER SYSTEMS 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


® Motors 
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1944 


First Civilian Contracts 


Two firms in Seattle and another in 
Portland, Ore., have been given permis- 
sion to manufacture more than 4,000 
electrical water heaters for civilian use. 


The National Steel Construction Com- 
pany will make 3,449 of the heaters and 
Winn & Co. will make 250 in Seattle. A 
Portland, Ore., firm will make 500 dairy- 
type water heaters. 


Permission was granted to alleviate a 
heater shortage which has become so acute 
that war workers have been without the 
facilities in some government housing 
projects. 


Armed Troop Transports 


Construction of heavily armed troop 
transports is the next big marine job on the 
Pacific Coast after landing craft, which 
now rank first in priority. At the Oregon 
Shipbuilding Corporation yard at Portland 
and the Kaiser Company, Inc. yard at Van- 
couver, Washington, converted 455-foot 
Victory ships will be built. The former has 
been building 10,500-ton Liberty freight- 
ers and the latter escort aircraft carriers. 
Thirty-four of the 84 victory ships for 
which California Shipbuilding Corp. at 
Wilmington has contracts will be con- 
verted to this type of transports beginning 
April 1, the last one to be delivered by 
December 31, 1944. Commercial Iron 
Works in Portland is converting hulls 
towed from San Francisco. 


Stand By For the Jackpot 


Eversharp, Inc. have announced inten- 
tions of opening a plant soon in Denver 
for pen point production, with 80 persons 
to be employed in the initial production 
plans. 
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Look To Siberian Market 


Because America's Pacific Northwest is 
so near to Russia’s Pacific Northwest, Si- 
beria being as close to Seattle as is New 
York and the large city of Petropavlovsk 
in Kamchatka can be reached by plane 
in one day, a study of economic and finan- 
cial relations with Russia will be made 
by Dr. Robert Mosse, special research pro- 
fessor of the College of Economics and 
Business, University of Washington. 

“While American civilization has moved 
westward, Russia has been pushing east- 
ward,” announces Dr. Nathanael Engle, 
director of the Bureau of Business Re- 
search of the university. ‘In the past 15 
years Siberia has been expanding east of 
Lake Baikal and the Lena River. 

‘New developments after the war may 
be expected to open up this vast region 
economically in a way unheard of but a 
few years ago and little realized by most 
Americans today. Aircraft, airlines, ship- 
ping and the new light metals industry 
of the Pacific Northwest should look 
toward Russia for markets after the war.” 


Washington Payrolls Mount 


Pay rolls in Washington’s hazardous in- 
dustries for the first eight months of 1943 
totaled $715,914,359, an increase of 145 
per cent over the comparable 1941 pay rolls 
of $292,637,250. 

Over the comparable period of 1942, 
pay rolls increased 48 per cent, work hours 
gained more than 2514 per cent, and the 
average hourly wage was up 171, per cent. 

The average hourly wage in these in- 
dustries jumped from 8014 cents in Jan- 
uary, 1941, to approximately $1.18 in Aug- 
ust, 1943, an average increase of almost 
461, cents, or approximately 31 per cent 
more than the “Little Steel” formula’s 
schedule for increase. 
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From Bombs To Bomber Fuel 


The $10,000,000 toluene plant of 
Standard Oil Company of California at 
Richmond produced in ten months last 
year a quantity of toluene sufficient to make 
TNT enough to destroy four cities the size 
of San Francisco. In December 1943 it was 
converted to production of aviation gaso- 
line, using the catalytic method of making 
of toluene, or high octane, from straight- 
run gasoline. Standard also is constructing 
a $13,500,000 government-financed avia- 
tion gasoline plant at Richmond consisting 
of two thermofore catalytic cracking units 
and an alkylation plant. 


Utah Coking and Pig Begin 


Coke production began at the $180,- 
000,000 steel plant at Geneva, Utah, Dec. 
14, followed later in the month by produc- 
tion of pig iron in the first of three blast 
furnaces. Next step will be putting the first 
three of nine open hearth furnaces for 
making steel ingots. When the Geneva 
plant swings into full operation it will pro- 
duce approximately 1,200,000 tons of steel 
ingots annually. WPB has halted construc- 
tion of the structural steel mill at Geneva 
because capacity of existing mills is ade- 
quate. 


90 Percent From the West 


Over 90 per cent of the strategic metals 
used in the nation’s war production plants 
in the last two years have come from the 
mineral empire of the Western states, ac- 
cording to J. Reed Lane, chief of the newly 
organized Western Section of WPB’s min- 
ing division. Although the majority of 
mineral stockpiles have reached safe levels, 
there must be no let-up in production of 


copper, lead, zinc, mercury, manganese, 
etc. 
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i i HE STEADY INCREASE in acceptance of 


of Standard Carboloy Tools has made 
possible constant improvement in our 
quantity manufacturing technique to the 
point where highly efficient single-purpose 
equipment has been developed for prac- 
tically all operations, effecting substantial 
economies in our mass production 
methods. 
This has made possible a further price 
reduction—effective December 6, 1943—in 
the price of single point Standard Car- 
boloy Tools to a level where they are now 
generally comparable, in price, with tools 
made of ALL types of cutting materials. 
These new, low prices now justify—more 


Standard Carboloy 
Tool Prices 
Now Generally 


Comparable 
to All Types of 
Cutting Tool Materials 


than ever before—your review of 
all single point tool turning, 
boring and facing applications 
not at present receiving the 
benefits of carbide use—in terms 
of increased production, faster 
machining speeds, better finish, 
longer tool life and lower cost per 
piece produced. 


CARBOLOY COMPANY, INC., DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


LOS ANGELES (Huntington Park) —5905 S. Pacific Bivd. 


SEATTLE—704 Third Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO—E. L. Frv, 420 Market St. 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
FOREIGN SALES: International General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


TRADEMARK 


NGSTEN CARBIDES - 











Send for revised 
price list cover- 
ing 10 Standard 
Styles, 5 Standard 
Grades, for cut- 
ting steel, cast 
iron, non- 
ferrous Rivvces 
metals, —e 
etc. 
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For Cutting 
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«+ TUNGSTEN CARBIDES WITH TANTALUM AND/OR TITANIUM CARBIDES 
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WESTERN 
INDUSTRY 


WEST MUST FIGHT ON FOR 


INDUSTRIAL RECOGNITION 


Post-war Attitude of Washington and Eastern Capital Depends 
On the Foresight, Ingenuity and Determination of Westerners 


ET us consider the great changes which 
Lee war has brought to our state and 
to the West. Without diminishing our 
importance as an agricultural state in any 
way, we have within a period of two years 


become an industrial state. 


What we have been able to produce in 
our great industrial plants has so improved 


' our military prospects that the figures are 


no longer kept a military secret. Instead, 
they are aimed as effective propaganda at 
an enemy which must fairly cringe at the 
totals. 

But you know and I know that the great- 
er portion of this industrial expansion came 
to us through no planning of our own. It 
was ordered for us, built for us, tooled for 
us, and kept going for us with war con- 
tracts. When it is realized that the War 
Production Board credits this state with 
more than eight and a half billion dollars 
in airplane contracts and total war con- 
tracts of more than fifteen billion dollars, it 
can be readily understood that Washing- 
ton’s post war attitude toward our state is 
going to have a vital influence upon our 
entire economy. 

It is a foregone conclusion that when this 
war is over, many of the great industries 
which now provide employment for so 
many thousands of workers will close their 
doors. Whether these plants are ever re- 
tooled and reopened, and new employ- 
ment furnished for those hundreds of 
thousands of people, will depend largely 
upon what we can do about it. It will de- 
pend upon our own foresight, ingenuity, 
aggressiveness and determination. 

Washington control of our greatest in- 
dustries is, however, but one of the fac- 
tors which should spur us on to the creation 
of new uses for our western resources. It is 
not the only place where policy in regard 
to western investment has yet to be deter- 
mined. 

Regardless of the arguments we can de- 
velop that national welfare and security 
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can be benefited by granting new peace- 
time industrial recognition to the West, 
it must not be forgotten that precedent 
argues in the negative and for understand- 
able reasons. Eastern industrial monopoly, 
entrenched in eastern financial and polit- 
ical centers, has yet to make investments in 
our industrial plants which would encour- 
age its sharing of our enthusiasms. The 
manner in which we were able to respond 
to the emergency needs of Uncle Sam may 
have opened some eyes, but the educational 
process in relation to post war opportun- 
ities has just started. 

We here in the west have a further job 
of selling to do on a national basis. It’s 
a job no one is going to do for us. It calls 
for the same prerequisites as any other 
successful selling mission—purposefulness 
and determination. And, it calls for knowl- 
edge of fact and detail. 

This West of ours has long been known 
primarily as a great farming, mining and 
lumbering area about the size of western 
Europe and populated by a mere hand- 
ful of people in comparison with the older 





This address by Governor Warren 
before the Associated General Con- 
tractors in San Francisco on Dec. 10 
typifies the alertness of Western gov- 
ernors and state officials in general to 
the need of active effort to hold the 
West’s new and tremendous indus- 
trial gains. Western Congressmen 
are also very active in the matter, as 
is reported in this issue by the Wash- 
ington editor of Western Industry. 
But a united Western organization 
still has to be built. 











sections of the world. It has been conceived, 
in many parts of the world, as being an area 
peculiarly blessed with undeveloped re- 
sources and with possibly more than the 
normal amount of romance and natural 
advantage. Yet, it has been more or less 
classified as an area of the future—an 
area which would probably some day make 
an important contribution to the advance- 
ment of human society. 

I think this war has altered the thoughts 
of many people in this world in regard to 
our importance in the present day scheme 
of things. In fact, I have a suspicion that 
the materials of war which have been and 
are still pouring from our factories, have 
had a rather profound impression upon 
some of the officers of the Nazi and Nip- 
ponese general staffs. 

This war has crystallized the thinking of 
people in many parts of the world as to 
our abilities as well as potentialities. It has 
afforded us opportunity to demonstrate 
our usefulness, effectiveness and advan- 
tages in many ways and there is no reason 
why this recognition should not increase 
with the return of peace. 

It has started a flow of iron ore and coal 
pouring into new steel plants here in the 
West. Our lumber industry is discovering 
new and important products adaptable to 
peacetime use. New plants are manufac- 
turing airplanes, synthetic rubber, new 
chemicals, new plastics. New processes in 
which our technicians excel can open doors 
of commerce and activity of which we have 
known nothing before. 

To reap the full harvest of our prospects, 
we must develop all the basic facts which 
will be useful as guides to individuals and 
groups charged with the responsibility of 
analyzing and interpreting opportunities 
for investment and new enterprise. We 
must enlarge upon our rapidly expanding 
environment for industrial expansion by 
uncovering more and more details regard- 
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® Pouring steel from the melting furnace of Oregon Steel Foundry at Portiand, a cooperating company in Oregon War Industries pool. 


ing what exists and what can cooperatively 
be made to exist. 

No man can envision all the prospects 
which are ours here in the West. Science 
has barely started in its exploration of pos- 
sibilities. We know that research scientists 
have within but a period of two years 
changed many of the world’s customary 
production practices and procedures. 

We here in the West have already con- 
tributed much to these changes and are 
destined to be heavy contributors to even 
greater changes in the future, for who 
would be so foolhardy as to say that we 
have yet matured in either science or tech- 
nology. 

I cite you the recent developments with 
light metals and plastics as sufficient proof 
in itself that we are a part of this march of 
progress. 

We can make ourselves leaders in all 
those fields of activity which will better 
serve the home and the personal needs of 
mankind. We can provide the transporta- 
tion and the means of communication. In 
fact, I believe that with less risk to in- 


vestment and less threat to present stand- 
ards than exist anywhere else in the world, 
we can make of ourselves the arsenal of 
improved standards of living for millions 
upon millions of people with whom we 
have never had commerce. 


Eric Johnston's Views 


It is unthinkable that the govern- 
ment will permit the scrapping of the 
big war plants in the West, certainly 
as far as the first five years is concerned, 
according to Eric Johnston of Spokane, 
president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. 

At a press conference in San Fran- 
cisco December 16, he said the eyes of 
the rest of the country are on the Pacific 
Coast and Texas, watching for future 
developments, and that the country is 
expecting the Coast to grow to full 
economic stature. 

Tremendous interest is being mani- 
fested by boards of directors of some 
of the largest corporations in the de- 
velopment that the Pacific Coast has 
been experiencing, he reported, and 
many manufacturers are giving the 
area thorough study with a view to 
locating branch factories. 


These are some of the thoughts that flow 
through my mind when I try to visualize 
our future here on the Pacific Coast. They 
are some of the reasons why I have been # 
giving my energy to the advancement of 
post war planning programs. 

The governors of these western states 
have been meeting to discuss our common 
problems in recognition of the fact our 
post war problem involves the entire West. 
It is this spirit which has caused them to 
urge their post war planning directors and 
technicians to frequent consultation. 

I have a conception of post war plan- 
ning which calls for far more than offering 
dry facts in the light of helpful policy, 
however. I see workers and employers, in- 
vestors and trustees, civic leaders and off 
cials in all levels of government pooling 
their energies and their ingenuity in com- 
mon cause. I see a scratching of surfaces 
yet untouched, an exploration of corners 
yet unvisited, and a stirring of mass re 
sponsibility unapproached by anything yet 
experienced. 
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Post war planning to me 1s a personal a 


job—personal to everyone. 
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No Quick Post-War Relief 





From Government Controls 


OST of us are looking forward to 
the day when the end of the war 


will bring the removal of many of 


the regulations and restrictions under 
which business is now operating. 


It may be worth while to examine this 
prospect a little and see how far such 
hopes may be justified. Let's look at some 
of the more important fields in which gov- 
ernment regulation affects the present and 
future operation of almost every business, 
and see whether this regulation is likely to 
extend into the post-war period, and why, 
and how. 

If we take about a dozen fields of regu- 
lation and list the government agencies 
that now do the regulating, and note 
briefly what seem to be the current trends, 
we may develop some interesting conclu- 
sions. 

1. Termination of Contracts—by the 
War and Navy Departments and the Mari- 
time Commission, or by a new combined 
agency. 

One business news service says that 10 
billion dollars in contracts have already 
been cancelled or terminated, while other 
reports place the amount as high as 30 
billion dollars. Whatever the right figure 
may be, it will increase and even a gradual 
increase will have far-reaching effects. 

Termination of any sizable contract 
affects not only the plant that has the con- 
tract, and plants that have subcontracts, but 
also the lunch counter outside the plant 
gate, the gas station on the corner, the 
utility that supplies light and power, and 
the printer who furnishes the letterheads 
for all the correspondence with Washing- 
ton. Contract termination will directly or 
indirectly affect all of us. 

2. Rationing and Price Control—by the 
Office of Price Administration. 

While there is evidence that OPA will 
seek to have its life and functions pro- 
longed into the postwar period, and while 
legal sanctions for this might possibly be 
found, it seems more likely that controls 
of this type needed in the shift from war 
to peace will be exercised under some new 
legislation or under the broad powers of 
the Department of Commerce, Federal 
Trade Commission, or Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

3. Materials Control—by the War Pro- 
duction Board. 

_ The comment just made about the OPA 

's equally descriptive of the WPB. It 
seems likely that some allocation of basic 
Materials may be necessary in postwar 
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days, whether by the WPB or some more 
permanently constituted agency. 

4. Manpower Controls—by the War 
Manpower Commission. 

Again the same comment may be made, 
for while a severe shortage of manpower 
may turn into a surplus, conditions will 
vary so greatly in different parts of the 
country that some nationwide channeling 
of labor supply may be necessary. It might 
be handled, however, by a rejuvenated 
Department of Labor or by the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service. 

5. Taxation—By the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Wartime taxes have probably not yet 
reached their peak, and it is very unlikely 
that the tax burden will be reduced ma- 
terially when the war ends, though there 
will be increased provision of incentives 
for conversion and expansion of business. 

6. Labor Relations—by the National 
War Labor Board and National Labor 
Relations Board. 

With the increased labor difficulties that 
are ahead of us, we may hope for a mer- 
ger of the two Labor Boards into one 
administrative body which will carry on 
into the postwar period. Workers as well 
as machines will have to be converted to 
postwar production, and this vast retrain- 
ing program will probably involve the 
work of other government departments. 

7. Disposal of Government Stock piles— 
by the Armed Forces, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Redistribution Division of WPB, 
Defense Supplies Corporation and Metals 
Reserve Company (RFC), etc. Fifty bil- 
lion dollars is the Bureau of Budget esti- 
mate of the surplus goods that will be on 
hand at war’s end. These will include vast 
stocks of such consumer items as dishes, 
furniture, bedding, clothing, shoes, tools, 
and household appliances. 

A billion dollars worth of steel and 
equipment has already been offered for sale 
by the War Production Board. Already a 
pattern is being set for the sale of surplus 
stocks by the Army through its Procure- 
ment Offices, and the intention seems to 
be that surplus goods will be released grad- 
ually into commercial channels. 

Little has been said in official quarters 
as yet about the possibility that large por- 
tions of these goods might be kept off the 
domestic market by turning them over to 


lend-lease or by distributing them directly 
through the Armed Forces in occupied or 
liberated countries. 

8. Disposal of Government Plants—by 
the Defense Plant Corporation, the Mari- 
time Commission, the Rubber Reserve 
Company, etc. Government-owned plants 
costing more than twenty billion dollars 
are to be leased, sold, closed, dismantled— 
or government-operated—when the war is 
over, and the policies to be followed will 
greatly affect almost every kind of private 
industry. 

Thus far there is little to indicate what 
will happen. The location of many of these 
plants has been determined by political 
rather than economic considerations. Many 
of them are nothing more than sheds over 
production equipment that can easily be 
removed to other sites. It is estimated that 
present operators have options on about 
half the government-owned plants, but 
probably less than half these options will 
be taken up. 

9. The Lend-Lease Program—by the 
Lend-Lease Administration and the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
Economists tell us that there are not 
enough ships in the world to transport, 
within five years after the war ends, all the 
cattle, foodstuffs, construction equipment 
and consumer goods that will be needed 
to restore the occupied countries overseas. 


On the one hand there are those who be- 
lieve that the volume of this outgoing 
commerce will overtax our greatest produc- 
tive resources and require the rationing of 
goods and materials long after the war 
ends; on the other hand there are foreign 
trade authorities who believe that such a 
view is entirely unwarranted. How much 
we continue to send abroad is a question 
that may turn out to affect American in- 
dustry more profoundly than any other 
postwar consideration. 


10. Public W orks Program—by the Fed- 
eral Works Agency and State Departments 
of Public Works. Public works are in 
advanced stages of preparation at Wash- 
ington, while California and other states 
are drafting extensive plans of their own 
to be financed by large reserves now being 
accumulated. 

We do not know how immediate or how 
adequate will be the employment afforded 
by these programs to meet dislocations 
arising from the termination of war con- 
tracts. Neither do we know whether the 
federal program will be administered on a 
grant-in-aid basis such as has been the 
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practice regarding federal highways con- 
structed under state auspices, or whether 
postwar projects will be administered di- 
rectly by Washington bureaus. The former 
policy would seem to be the better one. 

11. Demobilization of Armed Forces— 
by the Army and Navy, Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, and United States Employment 
Service. While a gradual demobilization 
is intended, it is possible that as in World 
War I the pressure from within the Armed 
Forces and from their families may result 
in a much more rapid discharge into civil- 
ian life than might be sound from an 
economic or a military standpoint. 

There is some inclination to give Selec- 
tive Service Boards a major role in demo- 
bilization, but it seems more likely that the 
agencies mentioned above will handle the 
job, particularly if Selective Service Boards 
are still busy inducting young men to re- 
place returning veterans in occupational 
forces. 

12. Fiscal Policies—by the Treasury 
Department, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Federal plans for money and credit 
will vitally affect all business planning, 
particularly as regards the financing of 
reconversion and the venturing of capital 
for new or expanded enterprises. 

Already V Loans have become VT 
Loans, with provisions for cushioning the 
shock of contract cancellations, and these 
loans are likely to be available for conver- 
sion and adjustment expenditures of many 
kinds. Beyond this there is little indication 
of what our fiscal policies will be, and they 
will of course depend upon the action of 
Congress. 

If we were to continue through the list 
of other important functions such as tariffs, 
shipping, marketing standards, patents, 
housing, anti-trust prosecutions, interstate 
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CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COOPERATION 


commerce, and su on, we would find nearly 
all of them administered under long-estab- 
lished state and federal authority. 

It is evident from this rapid survey that 
most of the wartime government activities 
affecting business are carried on either by 
pre-war constitutional and legislatively 
created agencies, or by emergency execu- 
tive offices whose functions could readily 
be transferred to these pre-war agencies. 

In other words, while a change of ad- 
ministration or a vigorous public reaction 
might move the center of power in Wash- 
ington from the west end of Constitution 
Avenue to the east end, there are a lot of 
institutions on that street that would ab- 
sorb a good deal of the power along the 
way. 

Those who have been in Washington 
know that among the buildings located 
between the White House and the Capitol 
are the Department of Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Department of Justice, 
and Federal Trade Commission—not to 
mention the Archives and the Smithsonian 
Institution, which might be considered fit- 
ting resting places for some of the admin- 
istrative curiosities which the war has 
produced. 

This shift of power would mean that 
regulation of business will come into the 
hands of agencies long established and 
generally in good repute, with greater re- 
sponsibility to Congress for sound and fair 
operation, but it would not necessarily 
mean any great reduction in the amount of 
regulation that government would exer- 
cise. 

That this is the present trend of thinking 
in high government circles is reflected in 
a recent story in the Wall Street Journal, 
describing in detail a proposal credited to 
Justice Byrnes and Judge Roseman—call- 
ing for a Post-Armistice Departmental 


a 


Council to coordinate all economic func. 

tions. Under this plan only the OPA, of 

all the war-created executive agencies, 

would remain, and every other activity 

would be placed in the hands of permanent 
government bodies. Latest indications are 

that Bernard Baruch is to be responsible 

for shaping such a program. 

But we must not assume that this devel- 
opment will occur unopposed. While we 
may discount on the one hand the efforts 
of those who would restore “complete free- 
dom”’ to business—a freedom that it didn’t 
have in pre-war days—we cannot overlook 
those who hold the opposite view that only 
a completely planned and regimented 
economy can meet our postwar needs. 

There are some sociologists and a few 
economists who believe that our wartime 
controls are only timid steps in the direc. 
tion we must hereafter follow. 

Against these extremists we have the 
protection of state governors and legisla. 
tures alert to resist threats to their local™ 
integrity, and we have a Congress that 
must clearly see the threats to freedom that 
are inherent in the planned economy idea, 

We face grave problems in government 
control of industry, and we need to remem- 
ber that while these problems are economic 
in their nature, they will be solved largely 
by political action, in our legislatures and 
in Congress. 

The Washington letter by Arnold 
Kruckman in the December number of 
WESTERN INDUsTRY, describing the need 
for backing up our senators and congress- 
men, should be taken seriously by everyone 
who gets his living from trade or industry 
in the West. Numerically our congres- 
sional delegations are weak; only by vig- 
orous and concerted action can they protect 
the industrial gains that should carry over 
into postwar days. 





. Back row: Perry H. Taft, regional representative, Council of State Gov- 


ernments W. C. Jacobsen, secretary, California Commission on Interstate Cooperation; Senator Ed Fletcher, San Diego; Gordon H. 
Garland, Director of Motor Vehicles; Senator Randolph Vollier, Yreka; Assemblyman Jack Massion, Los Angeles. Front row: Assem- 
blyman James Thorp, Lockeford; John F. Hassler, Director of Finance; Assemblyman Harry Hasten, Brawley; Robert W. Kenny, Attor- 
ney General; Senator Roy Cunningham, Hanford; Assemblyman Harrison Call, Redwood City; Assemblyman Gardiner Johnson, Berkeley. 
Absent were: Chas. Purcell, Director of Public Works; William H. Moore, Director of Natural Resources; Senator Thomas Keating, 
San Rafael; Senator Jesse Mayo, Angels Camp. 
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@ Rigger and a welder at Basic Magnesium plant in southern Nevada look out across the impressiveness of the plant they helped build. 


Your Reputation Is Made 
By Tales Employees Tell 


HAT do the people think of you 
and your business right now? 


Whatever they think, good or 
bad, it’s what your employees told their 
neighbors. 

Stories of loafing at aircraft plants or 
stalling in the shipyards are not told by 
management nor dreamed up by radicals. 
They were told by employees. 

When men become idle in a depart- 
ment of an airframe plant and stand around 
all day with nothing to do, the answer is 
usually found in an unavoidable interrup- 
tion somewhere along the line which 
keeps material away from them, the tying 
up of parts in transit or some similar good 
and sound reason. 

If employees are told, they ordinarily 
accept the explanation and “sweat out”’ 
the interruption in good spirit. But, when 
they are not told, then their families, their 
neighbors and their associates hear tall 


. ‘ . 
P Extracts from address to the Southern California 
erionnei Conference, Los Angele s, Dec. 2, 1943. 
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By RANDOLPH VAN NOSTRAND* 
Director of Public Relations, 
Merchants and Manufacturers Asso., Los Angeles 











tales of labor hoarding and condemnation 
of the company. In other words, because 
the sharing of information fell down these 
employees are now bad public relations 
representatives. 

And what a silly procedure it must seem 
to employees to see the works manager 
cutting down the staff, probably for more 
efficiency, to watch a department cut from 
300 people to 100, and then on the bus 
on the way home to see a large advertise- 
ment urging people to come to work for 
the company. What such employees say 
about you is bad public relations. 

There are about 1,500,000 employees in 
Los Angeles County alone. They, with 
their families are the public of this area. 
What do they think of your personnel 
policy ? 
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The answer, of course, depends upon 
your policy and how you are working it. 
The accompanying quotations tell what 
your employees think today and what they 
are telling the rest of the public. 

They serve to point out one very im- 
portant fact; that is, that every employee 
in your company is a public relations rep- 
resentative of the company. 

Your employees have ideas about super- 
vision, methods, wages, safety, company 
policy. Some of them have emphatic ideas 
about unions. Also, they each have a life 
of their own—away from the shop, but 
having a real influence on attitude and 
efficiency. 

The average American worker of today 
is not interested only in more money and 
less work, although there are some like 
that. The average American still wants to 
have pride in his job, still wants to “be- 
long,” still wants to make a worthy con- 
tribution on his job. 
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Else, why do employees stay year after 
year with companies which cannot afford 
to pay as much as others. And why are 
the sincere efforts of management to exert 
responsibility for leadership and to arrive 
at a closer understanding with employees, 
always crowned with so much success ? 

I should like to emphasize what all of 
you know—that employee relationships 
are human relationships. 

No matter what the size of your busi- 
ness, the people who work under the same 
roof with you have one thing in common 
with all of the millions of people who 
work for a living in America. 

They are all products of the American 
school system. Your present employees, 
and those whom you will hire some day 
soon, have been taught in school that in 
this great country of ours individuals have 
definite, unalienable rights, among them 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion, 
freedom of press, the right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, which should 
include working at a job of their own 
choice. They have received the impression 
that under the American free enterprise 
system they have opportunity. 

When they come to us in the working 
world, they bring with them the deep- 
rooted conviction that, as Americans, these 
rights of which they have learned, these 
opportunities which they have sensed, are 
preserved for them as individuals and that 
if they gain experience with us, we, as their 
employers, will follow the pattern they 
have learned to expect. 

What has happened to the bright dream, 
the great hopes, the eager attitudes of these 
youngsters as they grow older and as they 
become definitely a part of our system of 
free enterprise, is influenced in no small 
measure by their personal discoveries in 
the working world and the meeting and 
molding processes which have resulted 


from the particular personnel policies with 
which they have come in contact. 

In other words, what the public thinks 
of business is fundamentally what busi- 
ness has taught it. 

If attacks upon “economic royalists” 
and “‘princes of privilege” have clouded 
the sun of public opinion, it is only because 
employees have been doing a bad public 
relations job. 

I think it is inescapable that one of the 
prime responsibilities of management is 
the responsibility for leadership. In order 
to exercise leadership, management very 
definitely must know where it is going— 
what it is trying to accomplish. That knowl- 
edge on the part of management furnishes 
the first of the tools of your business and 
industrial relations, or an employee rela- 
tions, or a human relations policy. which 
should not be confused with rules and 
regulations. 

Policy is that plan of action founded 
upon mutual understanding and accept- 
ance which reflect leadership of a char- 
acter which proves its right to lead and 
makes for mutual understanding between 
management and men. Policy is the thing 
which makes corporate or company per- 
sonality. 

Your first opportunity to exercise your 
policy and thereby to promote good pub- 
lic relations comes with the new employee's 
application for employment. 

One of the great weaknesses in person- 
nel policy with respect to its public rela- 
tions aspect has been the failure honestly 
and completely to represent the job to the 
applicant. 

The bright story of a high wages, the 
company cafeteria, beautiful surroundings, 
pleasant companionship, if swallowed 
whole by the potential employee, can lead 
to great disillusionment when it is found 
that eight hours of work a day are also 





“What has happened to the 
friendliness that used to exist among 
people? Will it come back after this 
war? What will the future hold in 
the way of pioneering possibilities?” 

“What will the returning service 
men do for a living? What is going 
to happen after the war to all the 
workers in this area?” 

“I realize that these are trying 
times, but the extreme lack of super- 
vision exercised over new employees 
give me a pain.” 

“Poor supervision is one of the 
greatest ailments of business today. 
The average supervisor or foreman 
has very little training for the job 
and yet he can control the feeling 
of the men under him toward man- 
agement, which is no little thing. 
The average foreman should be 
forced to take some kind of man- 





What Employees Think of Management Methods 


(From a recent survey of a cross-section of Los Angeles employees) 


agement—sponsor training on the 
psychology of handling men.” 

“Greater effort on the part of 
management to improve working 
conditions and safety through sug- 
gestions and co-operation with the 
employee, will, it has been proven, 
pay big dividends and should be 
more widely adopted.” 

“I believe that the personnel men 
should get together and eliminate 
all useless and unnecessary questions 
on the application forms, especially 
those which pertain to the appli- 
cant’s personal affairs.” 

“If I were boss I would set up a 
system of direct negotiation between 
management and employees to settle 
controversies.” 

“At our company, if the time 
should ever arrive to tell the boss 
off, all we have to do is to say what 
is on our minds, as the boss is one 
of the boys.” 











Financial Report for Employees 


_ 


. Our company did business for the 
year in the total amount of $———. 
This was spent as follows: 

(a) for materials and supplies $—— 
(b) for administration, not includ- 
ing salaries $——. 

(c) for the expenses of the plant, 
rent, light and heat, etc. $—— 


. This left as available money $ 
(a) our employees were paid wages 
and salaries of $ 
(b) Uncle Sam took as taxes, social 
security, property income, excess 
profits $ 
(c) our stock holders, numbering 

, were paid 3 per cent on 
their investments a total of $—— 
(d) we saved out for future im- 
provements, for reserve to protect 
the business, for new machines, for 
post-war, etc. $—— 
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part of the picture, especially if this hap- 
pens to be direct labor—not particularly 
clean work. 

Good public relations is primarily a mat- 
ter of good information. Both manage- 
ment, and your employees will profit from 
sharing information, and don't for 
heaven's sake, stop as soon as you get him 
on the production line, or behind a type- 
writer. Your program should provide for 
keeping employees informed as to busi- 
ness prospects and certain information 
with respect to production problems which 
have an effect upon his daily work. 

Properly to exercise its leadership, man- 
agement ought to go farther than that. You 
should tell your employees about manage- 
ment philosophy on economic and social 
problems. You should tell them of gov- 
ernment regulations and controls, of eco- 
nomic trends affecting the business, of 
pressure influences and of public opinion 
generally. 

Never forget you are competing with 
reports from government agencies which 
have their own notions, with propaganda 
by labor organizations, with the speeches 
of politicians, with newspaper and radio 
editorial and commentary. All of us have 
seen the horrible example of what happens 
when management retreats to its ivory 
tower, aloof and above its employees. 

I'm trying to say that management 
should recognize that economic success 
rests upon unity of thought and action— 
that common understanding promotes 
greater efficiency and that the exchange 
of knowledge removes doubt and _sus- 
picion, builds up a feeling of personal in- 
terest far greater than mere pocket-book 
interest, and creates a sense of belonging. 

Management should realize, however, 
that sharing information means that you 
yourself must often be on the receiving 
end. Employees have information to be 
shared. What they think of company policy 
and practice, their suggestions and ideas 
for improving operations, their individual 
and collective suggestions and complaints 
are important. 
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MANPOWER ROUNDUP. Pacific Coast Labor-Management Committee and WMC officials. Around the table, left to right: C. J. Hag- 
gerty, secretary-treasurer, California State Federation of Labor; James A. Taylor, Washington State Federation of Labor; J. H. 


Kindleberger, president, North American Aviation, Inc.; Phillip Connolly, president, California State CIO; J. J. Sullivan, assistant 
personnel manager, Southern Pacific Company; R. T. Gilman, International Woodworkers of America; Leo R. Werts, assistant execu- 
tive director, WMC; William Darsie, agricultural representative; William K. Hopkins, regional director, WMC; Phillip Coxon, vice 
president, Moore Drydock Corporation; Dean Ballard, Seattle Distributors Association; C. J. Born, general district chairman, Inti. 
Assn. of Machinists. Standing: H. R. Harnish, Southern California; William Royle, Nevada; L. C. Stoll, Oregon; A. F. Hardy, Washington, 
State WMC directors. James P. Blaisdell, Northern California, and Robert Kendall, Arizona, not present when picture was taken. 





MANPOWER- Situation Appears Better 


Astronomical Demands Evaporate When Ceilings Are Set; Turnover 
Still Heavy But Aircraft Plants Show Slight Gain in Employment 


N gonat William K. Hopkins, re- 
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gional director of War Manpower 
Commission, nor the regional 
labor-management committee which has 
general supervision over administration of 
the West Coast Manpower Program, were 
willing to commit themselves as to the 
success or failure of the program until they 
had made a general analysis of the situa- 
tion in a two-day session December 13-14. 
Then they were ready to announce that 
flexibility, lack of paperwork and common- 
sense administration of the controlled re- 
ferral plan had channeled labor where it 
would best serve the war effort. They said 
the effectiveness of the plan could best be 
measured by comparison with conditions 
last summer, when the labor market and 
labor demands were chaotic. 
The committee is composed of the fol- 
lowing: 
Management: J. H. Kindleberger, president, 
North American Aviation, Inglewood; Dean 
Ballard, Seattle Distributors Association, Seat- 


tle; Phillip A. Coxon, Moore Drydock Corpora- 
tion, Oakland; J. J. Sullivan, assistant personnel 
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manager, Southern Pacific Company, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Labor: C. J. Haggerty, president, California 
State Federation of Labor, AFL, San Francisco; 
Phillip Connolly, president, California State 
CIO, Los Angeles; James A. Taylor, Wash- 
ington State Federation of Labor, Seattle; C. J 
Born, general district chairman, International 
Association of Machinists, San Francisco; R. T. 
Gilman, International Woodworkers of Amer- 
ica, Portland. 


Agriculture: William Darsie, Walnut Grove. 

State directors for WMC, also in attend- 
ance at the December 13-14 session, gave 
reports as follows: 

San Francisco Bay area, James P. Blais- 
dell, northern California director: definite 
and substantial reduction in stated needs 
of employers. Ceilings set on basis of Octo- 
ber high water mark of employment com- 
pelled greater realization by employers of 
need for greater labor utilization. 

Southern California, H. R. Harnish, 
director: records show transfer of 189,000 
persons from non-essential to more critical 
war jobs within the last eight months. 

Seattle, A. F. Hardy, Washington direc- 


tor: manpower needs dropped partly 
because the plan has effected better distri- 
bution of available labor supply. 

Portland, L. C. Stoll, Oregon director: 
elimination of unrestricted hiring resulted 
in revised labor requirements, turnover of 
men lowered by 4 per cent, women by 3 
per cent. Production undiminished, even 
though ceilings reduced one-third. 

Nevada, William Royle, director: West 
Coast Manpower Program will be volun- 
tarily extended to Nevada in the near fu- 
ture, because of its demonstrated effective- 
ness, even though the directive by James F. 
Byrnes, Director .of War Mobilization, 
does not require it in Nevada. 

Arizona, Robert Kendall, director: rec- 
ords on copper production for the war 
show the lowest rate of job changing since 
records have been kept. 

All of the published astronomical fig- 
ures on reduction of labor requirements 
add up to the fact that no one has known 
what the actual labor needs are, nor can 
this be determined without an exhaustive 
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@ New 100-octane gasoline plant of Union Oil Co. of California, in Los Angeles harbor area, which will go into action early in 1944, 





employs almost 1000 men, and represents investment of about $40,000,000 all being advanced from company funds. Through conversion 
into gasoline of crude oil fractions not now used, the new plant will boost the average yield of gasoline 100%. Products other than 100 
octane aviation gasoline which will be produced include Navy fuel and diesel oils, feed stock from which critical wartime products 
such as toluene will be produced. Left: Showing fractionating towers rising above maze of pipes, valves and functional equipment. They 
provide for separation of isobutane and butane. Right: View of catalytic reactors and auxiliary equipment in isomerization unit. 


study. For example, the needs of 28 major 
West Coast shipyards were announced as 
scaled down from 130,000 to 33,000, and 
that nine yards in the San Francisco Bay 
area with a combined need for 68,000 were 
allowed an expansion of only 6,500 under 
the ceilings set up. These figures sound as 
though the shipyards were patterning their 
declarations for needs after the recent 
Japanese announcements of the number of 
American naval vessels they had sunk. 

Aircraft plants, with a ceiling of 308,- 
065, had total employment of 292,507 on 
November 1, and some of the plants were 
unable to absorb new workers as fast as 
referred to them. The shipyard ceiling is 
486,982, and the total employment on 
November 1 was 453,067. 

Despite the channeling of workers into 
essential industries, the turnover continues 
to be a pressing problem. During the first 
two months of the program, 294 firms with 
manpower priority ratings hired 37,281 
persons out of the 42,776 workers sent 
them by USES but, during this same pe- 
riod, separations totalled 32,379, leaving 
a net employment gain of only 4,902. 

Preliminary labor utilization surveys 
have been made in various Pacific Coast 
plants where the situation seemed to be 
most critical. In some instances the need 
has been for a higher wage level, and 
WMC has obtained relief from the War 
Labor Board. In others a more detailed 
study is being made. 

To handle these detailed studies, a corps 
of experienced industrial engineers is be- 
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ing engaged, who act as utilization con- 
sultants. Heading the group are the fol- 
lowing state chiefs of manpower utiliza- 
tion: Henry Babcock, in Southern Cali- 
fornia, who was formerly with North 
American; Larry Maringer, northern Cali- 
fornia, formerly afhliated with heavy 
industries ; Lee Harding, Portland, of wide 
shipyard experience ; Seattle, James Whit- 
tey, former foundry manager; Phoenix, 
Jim Rork, recent occupation analyst for 
WMC; Reno, Frank Ingram, well known 
in mining circles. All are under the direc- 
tion of W. B. McCarter, regional chief of 
manpower utilization. 

Individual company ceilings may be 
granted outright if the need is obvious. 
Otherwise studies are made of training, 
up-grading, job break-downs, record keep- 
ing, employment of women, plant layout, 
production control, inspection, work flow 
and other details. 

Changes in classifications of areas by 
WMC since November 1 include the fol- 
lowing: 

Deleted from the critical list: Brawley and 
El Centro, Calif.; Corvallis and Eugene, Ore.; 
Price, Utah; Rock Springs, Wyo.; Wallace-Kel- 
logg, Idaho. 

From Group I (acute shortage) to Group 11 
(labor stringency or labor shortage expected in 
six months): Ogden and Salt Lake City. 

From Group I to Group III (slight labor sur- 
plus will remain after six months): Butte, Mont. 

More than a billion dollars in war con- 
tracts were assigned southern California 
during the first six weeks of the program. 

231 projects ranging from synthetic 





rubber and high octane gasoline to landing 
barges, pipelines, and critical advance 
base equipment. 

Largest individual items included sev- 
eral contracts calling for more than $100,- 
000,000 each in fighter planes or bombers. 
Other sizable projects covered ordnance, 
merchant ships, expansion of food process- 
ing and fish packing facilities, repair of 
sewers, improvement of key military roads, 
and enlargement of hospital facilities. 
Among the larger civilian projects was one 
for manufacture of more than $1,000,000 
worth of domestic ice refrigerators. 

Homer Buckley, chairman of the Cali- 
fornia Employment Stabilization Commis- 
sion, reported that the War Manpower 
Commission’s labor freeze order has 
actually caused some unemployment in 
California. 

He said that in some cases where work- 
ers were refused eligibility certificates that 
the department has managed to obtain jobs 
for them, but that also benefits have had 
to be paid to others. 

Most of the persons unemployed, he 
said, included some who had difficulty in 
getting birth certificates needed for war 
industry work, some aliens, some who 
couldn't get housing, some who had 
neither tires nor gasoline to drive to work, 
and some who were barred by union re- 
strictions. 

Also, he said, there were a number of 
men who had been classified as 1-A in the 
draft whom employers were reluctant to 
hire. 
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Appley Hands 
Out a Few Jolts 

When Lawrence A. Appley, deputy 
chairman of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, got up to talk before the Los Angeles 
Personnel Conference on December 2, he 
apparently was a bit irked at hearing many 
references to WMC as a bunch of bureau- 
crats. 

Since he is executive vice-president of 
Vick Chemical Co., and bureaucrating isn’t 
his profession, he proceeded to tell industry 
a few of its own shortcomings in regard 
to the manpower situation. 

As an example of a lot of unnecessary 
crying done by industrial leaders, he told 
a story of one employer who was able 
to reach the White House with a complaint 
that the manning tables were not protect- 
ing him from having his production 
crippled by losses from the draft. When 
a check-up was made by the government, 
they found that 1300 men he said had 
been drafted were still working in the 
plant, but in other divisions. 

Appley said the same thing was true 
when they checked up with other plants. 
One firm apparently kept very poor rec- 
ords, and had a lot of people being fired— 
on their records—but the check-up found 
these same people in another department. 
They hadn't quit, and they hadn’t been 
drafted, and it was a case either of no 
records being kept, or of records falsified. 

He admitted the West Coast Manpower 
Program should have been announced 
from the West instead of being imposed 
from Washington, but also pointed out 
that it was a decentralized program as far 
as actual operation is concerned, and that 
WMC had cut its Washington force from 
2400 to 1200 employees. 

A basic formula for solution of any 
critical manpower problem, either na- 
tional, or local, was laid down on Novem- 
ber 6 by the national management-labor 
committee of WMC, which Appley char- 
acterized as the first occasion in American 
history that management, agriculture and 
labor had unanimously agreed on an issue 
of national importance. The committee felt 
this would obviate any need for national 
service legislation. 

Regarding employment levels in indi- 
vidual establishments, he said: 

“It is necessary to make clear that there 
isno law or policy in this country which 
forces an American worker to work under 
sub-standard conditions for no other rea- 
son than to get out needed production. 
Furthermore, I believe I am safe in the pre- 
diction that there never will be any such 
law or policy. 

“If there are bona fide causes for failure 
to meet and maintain required employ- 
ment levels, those causes must be removed. 
Following are some of the common ones: 
antiquated personnel policies, inadequate 
housing or transportation, unreasonable 
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wage differentials or levels, under-utiliza- 
tion, untrained or unskilled supervision, 
sub-standard working conditions, and 
many minor practices which are irritating 
and unnecessary. 

“Such causes must be identified and pro- 
grams worked out with each individual 
employer for their removal. There are 
many conditions beyond the control of the 
individual employer. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to get the full support and cooperation 
of the community and of the Government 
agencies involved where their help will 
remove the difficulty. 

“If, after all reasonable attempts have 
been made to meet and maintain required 
employment levels there is still failure to 
do so, we then have left only one alterna- 
tive and that is to put the business some- 
where else.” 


Uniform Records 
On Absenteeism 

One of the difficulties in ascertaining 
absenteeism percentages is the variation in 
definition of absenteeism. Consequently it 
is suggested by W. B. McCarter, chief of 
the division of manpower utilization for 
the War Manpower Commission for the 
Pacific Coast area, that the following uni- 
form definition be used in recording and 
reporting absenteeism: 

“For the purpose of these proposed rec- 
ords an employee is considered scheduled 
to work when the employer has work avail- 
able and when the employer has no reason 
to expect, well in advance, that the em- 





ployee will not be available for work at 
the specified time. 

‘An employee on a regularly scheduled 
vacation should not be considered as sched- 
uled to work or absent. The same is true 
during an employer-ordered lay-off. On 
the other hand, an employee who requests 
time off at other than a regular vacation 
period should be considered as absent from 
scheduled work, even though permission 
is granted. 

“An employee reported sick should be 
considered as absent from scheduled work 
until he returns. After an absence of more 
than seven days an employee should be 
considered as neither scheduled to work 
nor absent.”’ 

The following daily report of absentees 
is also suggested: 

Date- 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss ———— — —— ———- 
(Name of absentee) Emp. No.) (Dept.) 
Failed to Report to Work on— ne — 
(Mo.) (Day) (Yr.) 


Shift (1) (2) (3). 
Returned on ———— - eee 

(Mo.) (Day) (Yr.) 
Number of days absent ~~ —= 





Reason for absence————— 





Length of service in company 
Reported by: 
Telephone ( ) 
Another Employee (__) 
Letter ( ) 





Department Supervisor. 


@ NOT A SNOW-COVERED LOG, but instead a white-hot (about 2200 degrees) steel 
ingot in the 1,000-ton forging press of Earle M. Jorgenson Company in Los Angeles. 
May eventually become a marine crankshaft, connecting rod, or an oil well drill tower. 
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@ STAFF OF "COPPER COMMANDO," Labor-Management newspcper of Anaconda and its union representatives, discussing special 
issue on end uses of copper. From left: Robert Newcomb, co-editor; Margaret Hocking, office secretary; John Bird, AFL; Dennis Mc- 





Carthy, ClO; Les Bishop, staff photographer; John Boardman, sa‘ety editor; Ed Renouard, ACM, and Marg Sammons, co-editor, 


UN ITY — Copper Commando Promotes It 


House Magazine with Responsibility Shared Equally by Labor and Management 
Is an Aid in Bringing About Proper Relations Between Employer and Employee 


HE employee publication appears to 

I be coming into its own. Once the 

lowly “house organ’ was regarded 
as a necessary evil by most managements, 
tolerated in the interest of providing em- 
ployees with social chit-chat. More often 
than not inexpertly edited by someone un- 
trained in matters of either industrial re- 
lations or journalism, the house organ 
limped along ; during the last war the mor- 
tality ran as high as 50 per cent. 

But in the existing crisis, the house 
organ (or, as it is more properly called, 
the house magazine) seems to have ridden 
out the storm well. In the face of paper 
and other material shortages, many house 
publications have justified their existence 
by helping weld labor and management 
in the common effort to win the war. 

With industry turning its thoughts to 
post war problems, the house magazine 
begins to fit into the pattern. Having 
helped to consolidate the interests of labor 
and management in a time of war, they 
are going to be drafted in many cases to 
help keep harmonious relationships during 
the post war era. 


There are today more than 3,000 em- 
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By MARGUERITE SAMMONS 
Vice President, Robert Newcomb, Inc., New 
York City ; Co-Editor Copper Commando, Labor- 
Management newspaper of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company and its Union Representatives 











ployee publications in the United States 
and Canada. They run the gamut from 
elaborate publications of magazine size, 
with covers in color, to simple tabloid 
newspapers. The needs of editors are min- 
istered to by the National Council of In- 
dustrial Editors Associations, a nationwide 
group comprised of approximately twenty 
local editing chapters. 

Probably the most interesting publica- 
tion to emerge from the war scene is Cop- 
per Commando. This bi-weekly tabloid 
newspaper was created for the Labor- 
Management Committees of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company and its Union 
representatives in Montana at the recom- 
mendation of the War Department and 
the War Production Board. At a time when 
copper was of tremendous importance in 
implementing the war, military minds felt 
that a publication dedicated to the purpose 
of relating the copper worker closely to 
the war would be of inestimable value. 








The three Labor-Management Committees 
of the Anaconda organization at Butte, 
Anaconda and Great Falls concurred with 
the government's recommendation. 

At this point, however, the procedure 
normally followed by house magazines was 
abandoned. Where virtually all existing 
house magazines were management de- 
vices, in the case of Copper Commando 
the responsibility for the publication was 
shared equally by labor and management. 

In the short span of its existence—it is 
only a little more than a year old—it has 
become probably the best known employee 
publication in the country. It has been writ- 
ten up in more periodicals than any other 
known house magazine and has made a 
deep impression not only in government 
circles but also among representatives of 
management and labor both. ‘‘Started as an 
experiment,” the Saturday Evening Post 
remarked, “Copper Commando has been 
tremendously successful.” 

In no sense of the word is the publica- 
tion a management propaganda medium. 
Management officials of Anaconda in- 
sisted, along with labor, that the new 
publication not be an axe-grinding me- 
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dium for either side. When it came the 
selection of an editor, both sides in their 
zeal for neutral direction refused to select 
a local editor and turned to the War De- 
partment for a recommendation. The War 
Department recommended Robert New- 
comb, head of a firm of industrial relations 
consultants in New York City which has 
specialized for many years in industrial 
media. 

Students of industrial journalism, anx- 
jous to learn the secret of the success of 
Copper Commando, will find it absurdly 
simple: It is a twelve-page tabloid picture 
newspaper which seeks to relate the worker 
and his job to the war program. It ac- 
complishes this by showing pictures of men 
on the job and by reporting, in simple 
and uneloquent language, just what the 
worker does. 

It publishes also, since it is essentially 
a war production medium, stories and 
pictures of war operations and wherever 
possible it ties the worker himself close 
to the war. It does not publish, as so many 
publications do, the personal chit-chat, al- 
though in a sense the publication is largely 
a reflection of personalities. 

The headquarters of the publication are 
maintained, by common agreement of man- 
agement and labor, in a building apart 
from either labor or management prop- 
erty. Into these strictly neutral quarters 
comes a steady stream of workers and their 
wives and families. 

They offer advice and suggestions on 
article material; they discuss with the edi- 
tors the appearance of pages; they pass 
along ‘‘tips’’ on story possibilities for the 
future. They bring in pictures of their sons 
in the service and of their babies. 

They heap upon the editors’ desk speci- 
mens of ore, cartridge shells produced 
from the copper the miners have dug, as 
well as a variety of perhaps more practical 
tokens such as cakes and pies and pre- 





serves. For the working man and his fam- 
ily have taken Copper Commando to their 
bosoms; they know it is edited for them 
and they look upon the publication in 
the light of their own child who must 
be coddled and taken care of. 

This widespread feeling of paternal- 
ism on the part of the employee came about 
quite logically; when the editorial staff 
was chosen, management and labor agreed 
that they would-share the responsibility 
for shaping the policy and directing the 
newspaper effort. 

Since both the CIO and the AFL are 
represented in the mines and smelters of 
the Anaconda organization, one man 
from each union was chosen at each of the 
three locations along with a management 
representative. Thus the editorial ad- 
visory board is composed of nine men— 
six from labor and three from manage- 
ment, although the voting power is equal. 
In the event of a conflict of opinion, the 
neutral editor has the right to break the 
tie. 

Management asks in respect to the pub- 
lication, nothing which it will not grant 
in equal measure to labor. An item for 
publication submitted by management is 
given no weightier consideration than an 
item submitted by labor. If the editors 
feel that an item submitted by manage- 
ment is in conflict with the broad general 
principles laid down at the start, the item 
is thrown away. 

That the publication has yielded divi- 
dends is indicated by the fact that, at the 
end of its first year, both management 
and labor enthusiastically voted for the 
continuance of the newspaper. As the of- 
ficial mouthpiece of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Committees, it has given expression 
to the views and activities of these bodies 
and has enabled the committees, working 
in harmony to win the war, to get their 
message across to the communities. 


Often an employee publication is the 
only direct means of contact between em- 
ployer and employee—this is certainly true 
in the large organization where personal 
contacts between top management and la- 
bor are no longer easy to maintain. 

The employer-employee medium which 
reflects the common interests of both sides 
is doing and will continue to do a better 
job than the strictly management publica- 
tion. The pro-management medium can do 
little more than express one side of the 
picture. 

When the employee feels that he actu- 
ally has a part in the publication, through 
the circumstances of seeing his own labor 
representative on the editorial board, he 
is more inclined to respect the publication 
and more inclined to believe what it says. 

It is in the new mood of Copper Com- 
mando that industry now seems to be 
facing its post war publication problems. 
Compared with the staggering burdens 
which the post war period must necessar- 
ily pose, the problem of how to produce 
an effective employee publication is prob- 
ably not a major one. But it is, after all, 
a matter which is vitally concerned with 
proper relations between the employer and 
the employee. 

As the labor member of the editorial 
board of Copper Commando recently re- 
marked, “If a publication such as ours 
can be effective in a time of war, in help- 
ing to build and retain better labor-man- 
agement relations, there is no reason why 
it cannot do an effective job in a time 
of peace.” 

The significant point seems to be that 
the eyes of 3,000 editors throughout this 
country and Canada are on Copper Com- 
mando. As the editing profession's mouth- 

piece, ‘‘Stet,” recently remarked, ‘The 
Anaconda newspaper, Copper Commando, 
certainly is blazing a trail, to the satisfac- 
tion of management and labor both.” 


@ Left: Section of Butte Labor-Management Committee, Secretary W. J. McMahon reading correspondence. Right: Through displays 
at mines, committee shows miners the end uses of the copper they produce, bringing them into closer personal contact with the war. 
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Shift 
Placement 





By ELEANORE BRADLEY 
Women's Personnel Director, 
Commercial Iron Works, Portland, Ore. 


NE point wherein local plants have 
received continued criticism is on 


the use of women on night shifts. 
While actually the employer has no con- 
trol over the shift on which the women 
will work when it comes to individual 
cases, it is still his responsibility to know 
each individual situation well enough to 
see to it that each woman is assigned to 
the shift which will lead to the least pos- 
sible dis-arrangement of her home and 
social life. We owe thoughtful considera- 
tion of this problem, both to the individual 
worker and to the community in which 
we operate. 











All the local plants started using women 
on the day shifts and the largest portion 
still employ them that shift. In our own 
plant 80 per cent work days, 16 to 17 per 
cent on swing, and 3 per cent on the grave- 
yard shift. 

For many obvious reasons we will con- 
tinue to maintain that sort of proportion 
—the demands of our production organiza- 
tion, the natural preference of most in- 
dividuals for day work, the health hazards 
involved in continued night shift work, 
the difficulty in making satisfactory ar- 
rangements for child care on night shifts. 

In the first place, if other members of 
the family are working, all should be on 
the same shift. Many families have tried 
to arrange having mother and father work 
different shifts in an attempt to have at 
least one person at home all the time to 
supervise the children. 

I have not known of a single successful 
arrangement of this sort; the results invari- 
ably mean insufficient rest for both parents, 
a tremendous drain on the energy of the 
mother who finds herself trying to work 
one shift and operate a home for two 
shifts. 


War production needs have produced 
too much tragedy already in the loss of 
normal parent-child relationships. It seems 
self-evident that each employer must rec- 
ognize his responsibility to his commun- 
ity on this problem. He must certainly 
be in a position to ascertain whether the 
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women on night shifts are there for the 
10 or 15 per cent premium at a much 
greater cost to their children, or because 
it is a sound and intelligent solution to 
their home organization. 

Another type of consideration which 
calls for careful attention is the shift place- 
ment of young single girls. Many of them 
take a swing or graveyard shift assign- 
ment because the only opening at the time 
they wanted to work was on a night shift. 

In some cases the individual concerned 
thus loses all her normal social contacts 
with an ensuing disturbance of her recrea- 
tional habits. This kind of thing does not 
produce either a stable worker or a stable 
citizen, and the employer is doing himself 
no favor by closing his eyes to the situa- 
tion. 


Pre-Job 
Training 


“Little things,” such as not knowing 
the names of tools and being afraid of 
ladders, have caused such a labor turnover 
among women workers in the Oakland 
shipyards that a 40-hour job introduction 
training program has been instituted. 

A survey in one yard of all women ter- 
minating employment revealed that in this 
particular yard during a three-month pe- 
riod, 395 women quit or were laid off ; 43 
per cent of them, or 172, left within one 
month after their employment. Of the 
total, 5 per cent had remained only one 
day or less; yet the company was put to 
the expense of complete hiring and termi- 
nation procedures. 

It was discovered that: 


(1) Many women were cleared because they 
were unable to meet the adjustments to 
shipyard employment. 
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The “‘little things” caused most of the trou- 
ble. Heavy work, the magnitude of a ship- 
yard, housing limitations, etc., which were 
concerning employers, did not affect the 
women as much as their embarrassment in 
not knowing how to identify the “Boss,” 
not knowing the names of tools, being 
afraid of ladders, not knowing what to do 
about time checks, and all the “‘little’’ items 
which the average workman does as second 
nature. 
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Women having pre-employment training 
tended to stay at their jobs longer than 
women having no previous training and 
they did not request transfers to other 
departments. 
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Of the reasons given for leaving, approxi- 
«mately 75 per cent could be eliminated in 
a pre-job training program by a job-intro- 


ductory course which should give these 
women training to compensate for lack of 
mechanical and industrial background. 


In a second yard where practically all 
women employees were hired in crafts 
where pre-employment training was re- 
quired, turnover among women was 
established at 3 per cent per month. 

In the classes for pre-employment train- 
ing in skilled crafts, trainee mortality 
(based on six classes over a two-month 
period) was approximately 38 per cent. 
This high turnover resulted from the lack 
of adequate selection and guidance tech- 
niques for the prospective woman shipyard 
worker. 

These surveys indicated that where pre- 
employment training was being used, bet- 
ter work was done, both the workers and 
foremen were more satisfied and the turn- 
over was minimized, not only because 
workers were trained on their jobs, but 
also because within training they had been 
“screened.”” Thus the training program 
has been acting as a selective agent for the 
women. 

A typical vocation included in the train- 
ing is rivet passing, because the yards are 
requiring increasingly large numbers of 
women able to pass or receive hot rivets. 


Women 
Counselors 


By VIRGINIA F. LEMIRE 
Assistant Betecoe- Director and Supervisor of 
Women, Kaiser Company, Inc., Portland 











“The job of women’s personnel direc- 
tor, and that of the women counselors 
whom she may supervise, is a most neces- 
sary one, from the standpoint of harmo- 
nious personnel relations, increasing the 
understanding and cooperation between 
foremen and male employees and their 
women co-workers, and in assisting the 
women to make the necessary transition 
from their former domestic environment 
to this strange new industrial one. 

“The counselor, to be effective, must 
have a likable personality and one that in- 
spires trust and confidence. She is selected 
for her intelligence and understanding of 
human nature, as well as for her back- 
ground of experience and training. She 
must have the happy faculty of being able 
to advise without being ‘bossy,’ and must 
possess a high degree of emotional stability 
as well.” 
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WESTERN INDUSTRY IN PICTURES® 





e\imperial Valley lettuce is top-iced in refrigerator cars for 
cross-country shipment by use of No. 310 Link-Belt ice-crusher- 
slinger, owned by Pure Ice Co., El Centro, Calif. It is mounted 
on a Buick motor car chassis to permit a 300-Ib. cake of ice to 
be slid directly from back end of ice truck into hopper of the 
crusher. The resulting “snow-ice" is blown into car at 40 to 60 
tons per hour, depending on the kind of power unit employed. 


@ Plate Shop, Oregon Shipbuilding Corporation, Portland, show- 
ing radiographs or automatic cutting torches, which run on 
tracks and are used to cut plates according to template needs. 


@ Clay, after coming from brick forming machine, is cut by piano 

wire into individual bricks at Columbia Brick Works, Portland. 
@ New copper converter casting anodes preparatory to electro- 
lytic refining at Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Anacenda, Mont. 


@ The first operation in preparing plywood is stripping the 
bark away from the peeler logs when they enter the plywood 
mill. The logs are rotated against a gear-like head whirling 
them at a terrific speed to gouge away the protective covering. 








@ Recently completed drafting and engineering department in Westinghouse plant at Emeryville, California. 


DRAFTSMEN — Aptitude Tests Cut Turnover 


Exemplification of Hiring Men According to Results of Examination 
Illustrates Methods Described by Dr. Floyd Ruch in December Issue 


Dit the past few months, the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation has 
hired several hundred men and 
women for training as detail draftsmen in 
the engineering department. In general 
the available applicants were without either 
formal engineering training or experience. 
The only qualifications were a high school 
education, including algebra, and geom- 
etry, and normal intelligence as measured 
by the Otis Self-Administering Test of 
Mental Ability, Higher Examination. 

The quality of trainees obtained by this 
method was so low as to make apparent the 
necessity for finding some better means of 
selection. Hence, after obtaining the ap- 
proval of Management, research was begun 
in order to determine the feasibility of 
selecting these trainees by means of apti- 
tude tests. 

Our first step was to consult with Dr. 
Ruch, regarding which of the numerous 
standardized tests on the market would be 
most likely to be useful in the selection of 
trainees who would be successful in our 
particular job situation. The tests selected 
for trial were: (1) The California Capacity 
Questionnaire, (2) Minnesota Paper Form 
Board Test, (3) MacQuarrie Test for 
Mechanical Ability, and (4) the Otis Self- 





*Paper presented at Fourth Management Conference 
Southern California Management Council, on October 


30, 1943. 
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By GLEN GRIMSLEY* 
Personnel Engineer, Engineering Dept., 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 











Administering Test of Mental Ability, 
Higher Examination. 

These tests were then administered to 
165 previously hired trainees, and the test 
scores correlated with training class grades. 
The correlation coefficients are as follows: 


Correlation 
with Training 
Class Testing 
Grade Time 
Name of Test N=165 (Minutes) 


Otis Self - Administering 
Test of Mental Ability 


—Higher Examination 15 30. 
Minnesota Paper Form 
Board Test ..... 48 20. 


MacQuarrie Test for Me- 


chanical Ability (Total) .41 11.33 
Tracing - — 18 .83* 
Tapping .... 21 .50** 
Dotting ..... 07 .50** 
Copying . .27 2.50 
Location , 37 2.00 
Blocks ... 34 2.50 
Pursuit 35 2.50 

California Capacity 

Questionnaire (Total) 26 30. 

Language Section ; 17 15. 

Non-Language Section 36 15. 


The size of the above correlation coeff- 
cients indicates the relative value of the 
tests in predicting class grades; however, 


(*50 seconds ; **30 seconds) 


in selection of personnel we are not in- 
terested in predicting the exact grade of a 
trainee. Rather, we want to be able to dif- 
ferentiate between those who will be suc- 
cessful and those who will fail. 

In order to determine which of the tests 
would best eliminate the failures we found 
the median percentile score on each test 
for the upper and lower quarters of the 
training classes. They were as follows: 


Median %—Tile Score 


Lower Upper 
Quarter Quarter 
Name of Test of Class of Class 
Otis Self - Administering 
Test of Mental Ability 
—Higher Examination 80.0 88.3 
Minnesota Paper Form 
Board Test ..............- ; 47.5 85.4 
MacQuarrie Test for Me- 
chanical Ability (Total) 54.3 84.3 
cc *. 60.1 76.9 
Tapping - 67.5 80.4 
Dotting . 69.3 71.0 
Copying . 51.4 61.3 
Location . 54.0 73.1 
Blocks ... 70.0 90.0 
Pursuit ... 48.6 82.0 
California Capacity 
Questionnaire 
Language Section........ 50.0 65.0 
Non-Language Section 30.0 91.8 


Three criteria were now available for 
the selection of our battery of tests. They 
were: 

1. Correlation with class grade; 

(Cont'd on Page 36) 
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| of. Keokuk 


® RUBBER TIRED 
TRUCK WHEELS 


- AVAILABLE NOW! 


Heavy duty molded-on VR type Thomas rubber 











tired truck wheels have a soft resilient tread e Easy rolling tires—resilient tread 
which rolls quietly and easily over all kinds of 

floors, saving time and effort, reducing breakage, e Prevent floor damage 

avoiding floor d ge. 44 sizes. Write for catalog. e Molded-on type long life 


e Strong one-piece wheel casting 
ir THOMAS MAKES e Guaranteed adhesion of tire to core 


e Hyatt roller bearings—Grease gun fittings 


























PLATFORM TRUCKS * Soft resilient tread—quiet operation 
Hard d teel f aete ae : Cc 
i (coma... e Grease retaining dirt proof thrust washers 
4 & 6 wheel .. . 11 platform 
sizes . . . over 20 capacities. 
wet 2 ms sam. Yume Tawens SERIES 3400 ROUND CORNER 
de of a TF Hardwood deck, with or with- ; 
to dif on san Seas cas - pees H A R DWO oO D RU Cc K Ss 
° models, heavy duty models an This rugged non-tilt truck isshown Made in 10 platform sizes and 10 
be suc- the new lift truck Jak-Tung. . capacities. . . . Molded-on RUBBER 
with Tope S superstractuce. scam TIRED wheels or dante oneal. 
WAGONS also be furnished with any one of “s 
he tests the more than 1000 Thomas super- 
Sth Wheel Wagon truck. . h h ‘ d 
» found Seiden ae on cel” feces” structures such as those picture 
h 10 platform sizes. 10 capaci- around the border. Any Thomas 
ich test ties. . . . Also Safety Wagon superstructure fits any Thomas 4 
of the a trucks in 15 platform sizes. wheel chassis—the combination 
VS: results in a ‘‘job-suited’’ truck 
TR AILERS that will handle your particular 
ile Score Industrial foundry and ware- load more efficiently. 
Upper house trailers. 5 basic models. 
7 capacities. Manual and auto- 
onClas matic hitches. 
Oo A535 
DOLLIES STOCKS CARRIED BY THESE WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 
Hardwood and steel. Balance W. T. BILLARD WASHINGTON CYCLE & SUPPLY CO. 
88.3 and non-tilt types. 4 and 6 . 502 First A South 
wheels. 15 types. 526 W. Washington Blvd. irst Avenue Sout 
85.4 Los Angeles 15, Calif. Seattle 4, Washington 
2 WHEEL TRUCKS GEO. W. GODDARD CO. 
84.3 Hardwood and. qnek fesenes, R. L. KLINE 24th Street and Wall Ave. 
* ‘or every material and freight i 
76.9 handling job. 46 types illus- 420 Market St. ; Ogden, Utah 
pe trated. San Francisco 11, Calif. Phone 600: Home 4654 
71: 
a3 CASTERS L. W. KEENAN MURRAY BROKERAGE 
73.1 A major part of our business. : 
90.0 New catalog illustrates 18 dif- 604 N.W. Sixth Ave., Denver 4, Colorado 
82.0 ferent casters in hundreds of Portland 9, Oregon Tabor 2584 
sizes, 
oa WHEELS THOMAS TRUCK & CASTER CO. 
; Metal and rubber and leathe 
91.8 in ny bond types a Sg ta 4462 Mississippi River Keokuk, lowa 
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The big job in this war — is to 
win. Industry must give our sol- 
diers the weapons with which to 





fight—that’s the Big job now. 
Nothing must prevent or interfere 
with getting that job done. 

Later, when designers’ dreams 
start rolling off the production 
lines, new precision and new tech- 
niques .. . will utilize the lessons 
learned from the phenomenal ex- 
perience of designing and produc- 
ing for war. 

Pacific- Western Gear Divisions, 
largest and best equipped plants of 
their kind in the West will be 
ready with unsurpassed facilities 
to manufacture anything in the 
line of gears and geared equip- 
ment which will be designed for 
peacetime living. 

Perhaps you have a postwar 
manufacturing problem. If it in- 
volves gearing, you are cordially 
invited to write Pacific-Western, 
who are alert to the changes that 
must come. Their experience as 
leading producers of gears aad 
gear products for both war and 
peace is available to ali in des 
\ ing for the future. : 
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DRAFTSMEN (Cont'd from Page 32) nt 
2. Difference between the median of upper Standards for Grading Draftsmen 
and lower quarter of class, and Test Grade or Standard A B “4 D E 
3. Position of median of upper quarter of CC. Nona-Language L.Q.................... 118&Up 109-117 101-108 98-100 89-97 
class relative to median of the general Minn. Paper Form Board cat 46&Up 42-45 40-41 37-39 31-36 ‘ 
population. MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical ' 
By means of these three criteria the fol- Bn on i, i _ 30&Up 27-29 25-26 2226 17-21 
lowing tests were selected as best serving nana RN i8&Up 16-17 13-15 12 7-11 
our purpose: The California Capacity ER seceolehenenieneceston 24&Up 20-23 19 «17-18 16 
Questionnaire, Non-Language Sections; 
Minnesota Paper Form Board Test and 
three subtests, Location, Blocks and Pur- cent of the D’s, 57 per cent of the E’s, and what it has been. It is estimated that the 
suit, from the MacQuarrie Test for Me- 70 per cent of the F’s. net saving will be very substantial. 
chanical Ability. On the basis of scores A study of 394 of the trainees which we In conclusion I want to emphasize the 
made on these five selected tests, standards have hired and tested shows the following fact that no applicant is refused employ- 
were established for use in the hiring of losses by termination of the past several ment because of a low test score. The tests 
trainee draftsmen. months: A— 7.7% are used only to determine placement. If 
All trainees hired were then graded as B — 149 the applicant's test results do not indicate 
meeting one of these standards, A, B, C, D, cC— 16.4 sufficient aptitude to warrant training as a 
E, or F. It was then found that among the 4 ae! 93 draftsman, he is offered some other type of 
165 trainees originally hired, the upper F — 613 work at which he is more likely to be suc- 
half of the training classes included all A’s, Thus those who completely failed our cessful and happy. 
89 per cent of the B’s, 74 per cent of the tests (scored F) are terminating approxi- Thus we feel that our testing program, 
C’s, 58 per cent of the D’s, 43 per cent of mately 8 times as fast as those who scored _ by aiding in better placement, serves not 
the E’s, and 30 per cent of the F’s. Stating A on the tests. only to increase production to the benefit of ™ 
it another way, the lower half of our train- Hence we are now hiring for training as the company and the nation, but is also of 
ing classes included no one who had scored draftsmen no one who scores below C_ great value to the employee by helping to 
A on our tests. It did include 11 per cent on the tests. This should reduce our trainee _ place him on a job at which he can be suc- 
of the B’s, 26 per cent of the C’s, 42 per termination rate to less than one-half of cessful and happy. 
Rest of the Story On Quality 
& € 
Co n tro | Th ro U a ry Sta Ttisti cs (Concluded from December issue) 
HE contributions that Quality Con- sit back and view the wreckage, he decided 
trol Through Statistics has made to - By WILLIAM B. RICE he'd better put on his thinking-cap and see 
; ir irector, Department of Statistics and Reports, . , . 
manufacturing efficiency, first as re- Plomb Tool Company, Los Angeles if he couldn't cut some corners this year. 
gards engineering, and second in inspec- So he tackled his forge-shop first. 
tion, are equally if not more important By means of quality control techniques 
than in regard to specifications which were chart. A central line constituting the aver- 2 “apart that if the variation in size 
discussed in the first installment of this age of all points was drawn and outer limits a the pieces _—— his upsetter for a s 
article. set up by a simple formula. Points within *?°P abe “4 ye (from smallest to larg- 
You will remember that we were hear- these limits were considered normal varia- est), about half of that, or 007, was due 
; , “ : r . ith Ment delete ween cies of heating of the steel, operator's accuracy, 
ing two true stories, each dealing with a tons, w 8 and other factors, and that the other .007 
prime contractor and a sub-contractor. In something wrong. was dee 00 ames ie hie dies 
the first case Mr. Sub got into trouble After these bad spots had been elimi- Slee cient cuiemabemataite d- 
i i ; yas able to reduce his in- PN NS He 8 aR 
with Mr. Prime through endeavoring to nated, Mr. Sub was a : ard number of pieces which that die should 
hold to a specified tolerance with rule-of- spection to occasional sampling, a few produce. In this particular case it was 
thumb spot inspection, which either failed _ pieces every hour or so. His rejections fell 20,000. Then, by keeping a simple record 
to satisfy Mr. Prime’s requirements or else from 50 per cent before Quality Conteol of tn eumhor of pieces each set of dies 
ran Mr. Sub’s costs up too high. was established to 2 or 3 per cent after- actually did produce before failing, he 
In the second case quality control was ward. Mr. Prime also kept charts, and as spotted and corrected several difficulties 
given a trial on a contract for small crews 00M as he saw Mr. Sub s charts were IN which he hadn’t ever known existed. 
on a small aircraft sub-assembly. Both control he reduced his inspections also to That alone was a worthwhile saving, but 
parties agreed on a usable tolerance, and occasional sampling. he went one step further. He figured ‘that 
Mr. Sub put an inspector on each machine Now, let us go back to what I said above _ by putting his blueprint specifications on a 
until he located and corrected the causes about Quality Control contributing as realistic basis, he could let his dies wear 15 
of variation from that standard. much, if not more, to manufacturing ef- per cent longer and still maintain a high 
Written records were kept, and Qual- ficiency in engineering and inspection as in quality in his product. In these days, when 
ity Control Charts set up to find out what specifications. die sinkers are more precious than rubies, 
was going on in the manufacturing process. Let me tell a few true stories to illustrate such a discovery was worth real money. 
Four or five screws each were measured _ these points. Not long ago Mr. Prime came Mr. Sub, too, had his troubles, One part . 


out of a group of samples, and averaged, 
each average constituting a point on the 
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up for re-negotiation. When the Army was 
through with him and he had a chance to 


which he made had to be cadmium plated. 
His quality control charts on cad plating 
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would run along smoothly for several days, 
then suddenly would skyrocket to ridicu- 
lous heights—15 to 20 per cent bad, in 
every case due to excessive plating. 

Since Mr. Sub practically had to sign his 
life away to get any cadmium at all from 
the WPB, he thought this outlandish be- 
havior would bear investigation. With the 
clue provided by his quality control charts, 
he soon found out that his platers were 
not allowing for the decreased electrical 
resistance of new racks. Whenever an old 
rack was replaced by a new one, more cur- 
rent would go through and the plating 
would consequently be too heavy. When 
this was explained to the workmen, and 
they were instructed to check their set-up 
if a new rack was put in, the trouble dis- 
appeared. 

Mr. Sub also found that he could use 
Quality Control to determine whether or 
not a process was really necessary. In one 
case, for instance, he found that he could 
eliminate a hot coining operation, at a 
saving of several thousand dollars a year. 
In another case he straightened out several 
kinks in a production line and speeded 
output 25 per cent simply by eliminating 
an inspection which, as his quality control 
charts revealed, did nothing to improve 
his product. 

Speaking of inspection, you will recall 
that Mr. Prime and Mr. Sub were able to 
come to a firm mutual understanding and 
at the same time to cut inspection costs ma- 
terially by using a scientifically designed 
inspection system. There is scarcely a plant 
in the United States which can’t benefit 
from the application of a little science to 
inspection procedure. 

Let me ask a few questions. Why do you 
do 100 per cent inspection? How much of 
it do you do? Does it pay its way in dollars 
and cents? Does it do an efficient job? 

The answers may surprise you. Experi- 
ence has shown that except in unusual cir- 
cumstances 100 per cent inspection is gen- 
erally inefficient and uneconomical. 

Pethaps one of the reasons you do 
100 per cent inspection is that you can’t 


+ trust your process or spot inspection be- 


cause 100 per cent inspection is taking all 
your available manpower? Has your pro- 
cess inspection ever been designed scien- 
tifically, with due regard to the laws of 
probability and engineering principles? If 
not, it is no wonder that spot inspection has 
fallen down on the job. A hand plow can’t 
do the work that a tractor does, and simi- 
larly it is unreasonable to expect scientific 
results from a procedure which too often 
is based only on rule-of-thumb. 

Lest you think this judgment too harsh, 
let me give you a couple of illustrations. 
Some years ago the U. S. Army Ordnance 
Department decided that 100 per cent in- 
spection of its millions of armament and 
ammunition items was not successful in 
holding the rigid standards which the 

(Cont'd on Page 38) 
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4 Ways YOU Can be a 


CITIZEN SOLDIER 
on the Job 


Whether your work is in direct war service 
or in maintaining essential civilian activities, your 
primary job—and every American’s—is to help win 
the war, sooner. Your personal, patriotic duty is to 
support our fighting forces in four vital ways: 


PRODUCE TO THE LIMIT. American industrial genius, 
backing up the skill and courage of American fighting 
men, is the decisive factor in this war. In every daily task, 
you are “passing the ammunition” for a fellow-American 
to use. 

PROMOTE EFFICIENCY in the utilization of machines, 
materials and manpower. Waste, accidents, absenteeism 
are saboteurs. 


PROTECT VITAL EQUIPMENT against damage and need- 
less wear that can slow-up production and increase mate- 
rial shortages. 

CONSERVE MATERIALS and petroleum products. . . Oil 
is Ammunition — Use it Wisely. But remember, “Use it 
Wisely” means use it adequately as well as not wastefully. 
Inadequate lubrication can be the worst kind of waste. 


LET’S GET ASSOCIATED 
Your Associated Representative is not only a supplier of 
quality lubricants and fuels. He is up-to-the-minute on 
wartime lubrication problems, wartime changes and devel- 
opments in petroleum products. His war job is to help 
you do yours. His knowledge and training — more essen- 
tial today than ever — are yours to use freely, for Victory. 


ASK FOR YOUR FREE AUTO LICENSE STICKER PROTECTOR [) 





— TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY — 
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QUALITY CONTROL (Co ni'd from Pg. 37) 
Army demands. Specifically, too many bad 
pieces were slipping through the sieve. 

For some time now they have been ex- 
perimenting with a sample inspection sys- 
tem which has proved so satisfactory that 
it is now being used all over the country 
by the Ordnance Department’s own in- 
spectors. 

They divide the defects, say in a cart- 
ridge case, into critical, major, and minor 
defects. Critical ones are always 100 per 
cent inspected. Major and minor, ones are 
sample inspected in varying degrees, de- 
pending upon the size of the lot and the 
quality level desired. 

The system is so simple that any inspec- 
tor can follow it easily. Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, too, have used sample inspec- 
tion for years, and very successfully, as 
their reputation indicates. I doubt whether 


apr. 


May 





any of us can afford to ignore the question, 
“If the Army and Bell Telephone find it 
good, might it not be good for me?” 
Briefly, the inspection method which the 
Army, the Bell System, and other organi- 
zations have found so useful, is a combina- 
tion of sample and 100 per cent inspection. 
Let 1111 represent sample inspection, * a 
trouble spot, — 100 per cent inspection, 
I investigation. Then the system can be de- 
scribed diagramatically as follows: 


1111 * — 1111 * -——1111 etc. 
v v 
I I 


Scientific sample inspection is used until 
a warning of danger is given (for this pur- 
pose a quality control chart is very useful). 
When that happens 100 per cent inspec- 
tion is immediately and automatically ap- 
plied, and an investigation is started. Just 
as soon as the difficulty is removed, back 


June —s uly Aug. Sep. 


@ Control chart, showing production flow from plant into stockroom. Circled points 
are “out of control." Figures have been altered at the request of the manufacturer. 
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comes sample inspection until more trouble 
appears, then the procedure is repeated. 
Gradually, as the wrinkles and bulges are 
ironed out of your processes, less and less 
100 per cent inspection is required, and 
less and less sampling, too. When your 
process has in this way been put “in con- 
trol,” you can safely reduce inspection to a 
level you would not now believe possible. 








California Has 
Record Output 

Employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries in California in 1943 increased about 
28 per cent over 1942, wage payments to 
factory workers increased 58 per cent, te- 
tail sales 14 per cent, while farm income 
was 143 per cent above the 1939 level and 
individual incomes were up 270 per cent 
over 1939, according to a preliminary 
review by the California State Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Total employment in manufacturing in- 
dustries averaged 1,100,000 compared to 
856,000 in 1942 and 381,000 in 1939, 
Wage payments to factory workers during 
the first ten months totaled approximately 

2,300,000,000. Average weekly earnings 
of factory workers have doubled since 
1939, reaching $53.08 in October 1943 
as compared to $47.03 in October 1942, 

For the first nine months of 1943, war 
supply contracts awarded in California 
totaled $2,786,323,000, of which aircraft 
amounted to $2,216,323,000. 

Incomplete data indicated California’s 
cash farm income totaled $1,500,000,000 
as compared to $1,148,000,000 in 1942, 
36 per cent above the 1942 level, as com- 
pared with an average national increase of 
32 per cent. 

Estimates of civilian population for Cali- 
fornia now stand at 7,600,000, a net in- 
crease of 732,000 since April, 1940, of 
which 412,000 was Southern California. 

Incomes of individuals were forecast at 
$11,100,000,000, attributable principally 
to the vast war expenditures by the national 
government. Of this, over $8,000,000,000 
or 72 per cent was in the form of wages 
and salaries. 

Dollar volume of retail trade approxi- 
mated $5,000,000,000 compared to $4,- 
382,000,000 in 1942, an increase of 14 
per cent compared to an average national 
increase of 8.9 per cent. 


Close Chrome Plant 


The Metals Reserve chrome separator 
plant, near Coquille, Oregon, was ordered 
closed by the government, effective Decem- 
ber 31 last. 

Whether or not the closing of the sepa- 
rator plant will affect the Krome corpora- 
tion activities is not yet known. Metals 
Reserve has been taking the Krome cor- 
poration’s output. 
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= in WAR BONDS 








...and drive even harder on the pay-roll savings plan!” 


Make War Bonds the Christmas Order of the Day. 
Urge your workers to make their personal Christmas 
gifts in the form of War Bonds—and practice what you 
preach! Make this a 100% War Bond Christmas—to 
insure future Yuletides of peace and prosperity. 


Make up your own posters to spread the ‘‘War Bonds 
for Christmas” story across your plant. Tell the story 
again and again on bulletin boards, in your plant maga- 
zine, and on pay envelope stuffers. 


But don’t forget your basic, all-important Pay-Roll 
Savings Plan. How’s it going, these days? Perhaps it 
needs a bit of stoking-up right this very minute, to 
hold its full head of steam against the competitive de- 
mands of the holiday season. 


Well, you’re the man to stoke it! You can’t ex- 
pect it to keep running indefinitely on last summer’s 
enthusiasm. See to it that your participation percent- 
ages, and your deduction percentages, both end up the 
year at new levels. 


Every month, now your Pay-Roll Savings ought to 
run well ahead of the preceding month. For so many 
families that formerly depended on the earnings 
of a single worker, now enjoy the combined earn- 
ings of several. Such family incomes are doubled, 
trebled, even multiplied many times. 


Now’s the time to turn as much as possible of these 
increased earnings into War Bonds—War Bonds for 
Christmas . . . and War Bonds the whole year ’round! 


GIVE THE PRESENT WITH A FUTURE—WAR BONDS! 


This space contributed to Victory by 


This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the United States Treasury Department and the War Advertising Council 
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Fight On to Save 
Western Industries 


Decentralization Committee in Congress Soon 
Will Be in Action, and Other Moves Pending 


VY 7E WESTERNERS are keenly in 
terested in the imminent appear 
ance of the McCarren decentrali- 

zation measure which is to be reported 
onto the Senate floor just as soon as the 
Soldiers’ Vote Bill has been processed. Sen. 
McCarran returned to Washington early 
in December, and moved to put the bill 
in action. There seems small doubt that 
it will be passed and 
that the Committee 
will be doing busi- 
ness by the first of 
the year. 

If they what 
they propose to do, 
the activities of this 
Committee should 
make history. As you 
know, the purpose of 
this investigation is to discover why there 
may be any objection to the decentraliza- 
tion of industry, particularly as this de- 
centralization may help to preserve the in- 
dustries that have sprung up on the West 
Slope with the war. 


do 





Incidentally, there is a persistent rumor 
here that the great steel cartel has already 
begun to move to place mills and fabricat- 
ing plants in Cuba, in order that the cartel 
may have a producing center at a stra- 
tegic spot to supply Asia, South America, 
the West Coast, and other sections of the 
globe. Washington is a regular breeding 
ground for rumors, and we are generally 
inclined to discount most of them. But 
this particular rumor apparently is given 
credence by some sober and responsible 
quarters here, and for this reason seems 
worthy of report. 

If there is a basis of fact behind such 
rumor, this is the kind of information it is 
reported the McCarran Committee wishes 
to obtain. The usual hearing in Washing- 
ton, or elsewhere, by a Congressional com- 
mittee, frequently is interesting as a de- 
bate, and headline utterances; but the 
hearings often are barren of many genuine 
facts. 

In order to get down to real brass tacks 
it is the intent of those who have spon- 
sored the McCarran Committee to use, if 
necessary, the Congressional power of sub- 
poena, and to bring into the open the rec- 
ords of the WPB and other war agencies 
to find out some of the things that are 
very puzzling. 


The relationship that has grown up be- 
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By ARNOLD KRUCKMAN 











tween a Government bureau or office and 
the Congress during the last decade or so 
has apparently placed the Government 
bureau in the position of a prophet on the 
mount of who didactically tells the Con- 
gress what the bureau thinks the Congress 
should do, reversing the true relationship 
of the Congress and the creatures it has 
brought into being. 

It apparently is the intent of the Mc- 
Carran Committee to make an effort to put 
the administrative bureaus and agencies in 
their places, and to insist that they supply 
all the facts, not half-truths which they 
often are accused of furnishing in many 
instances. The difficulty of securing clear, 
complete information from Government 
agencies has aroused considerable feeling 
among several industries and regions. The 
lack of dependable information has pre- 
vented some industries and some places 
from making the plans that might save 
them from troublesome results. 

The confusion about manpower, about 
materials, and about allocations and dis- 
tribution, apparently cannot be clearly ex- 
plained by the bureau and divisional chiefs 
of WPB. These chiefs frequently declare 
they are not permitted to give the full 
facts. It apparently will be the effort of the 
McCarran Committee to find out why the 
facts may not be made available. This will 
take the investigation to the highest figures 
in the hierarchy of WPB, OPA, WMC, 
ODT, and the rest of the agencies; and it 
may bring their records into Congress. 


Saving Coast Plants 

Meanwhile various members from the 
West are moving to save something for the 
West Slope when the reconversion really 
begins. Late in November Rep. Cecil R. 
King, 17th District, California, which is 
one of the Los Angeles areas, introduced 
House Concurrent Resolution 58, which 
would declare it to be the policy of the 
Government and all its parts that in re- 
converting from war production, or in 
allocating materials or facilities for civilian 
purposes, or in disposing of factories, 
plants, and other property used for the 
war. 

Government is “to proceed and act in a 
manner which is consistent with the great- 


One of the best-informed writers 
at the Nation’s Capital, Arnold 
Kruckman, presents each month 
authoritative comments on political 
developments and their practical 
application to industry of the West. 
Any reader who wishes additional 
information may write to him di- 
rectly, using business letterhead, 
at 1120 Vermont Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. Inquiries will be 
answered free of charge. You also 
are invited to contact him per- 
sonally in Washington. Copies of 
pending congressional bills may 
also be obtained free of charge. 


est possible measure of equity as regards 
the respective interests and welfare of the » 
various regions of the United States.”” This 
resolution very obviously is slanted to give 
the West Slope an opportunity to share in 
the nascent development brought by the 
war. It is interesting to watch what the 
Congress will do with the resolution. 

Curiously enough, few, if any, of the 
civic or commercial the 
West Slope have put themselves flatly on 
record as approving this measure. Many 
of them may not yet know it has been in- 
troduced. But some of the chambers of 
commerce with the largest membership 
rolls definitely know the resolution has 
been offered, and their representatives here 
have confined their interest to a promise to 
“look into it.” 


associations of 


It is the misfortune of the Pacific Coast 
and the West Slope that it is represented 
in Washington, in some instances, by em- 
ployees of civic and commercial organiza- 
tions who play their cards so close to their 
chests that they give the impression their ® 
organizations are interested solely in the 
limited, specific desires of a relatively lim- 
ited group. This self-centered attitude nat- 
urally discourages a broad statesmanlike 
point of view by the men in Congress, who 
are able to see the scope of the West Slope 
as an effective unit in post-war planning. 
Reconversion Plans 

Men like King, and Rep. Jerry Voorhis, 
another member from the Los Angeles 
area; and men like Rep. Fred Norman of 
Washington, are aware that some units of 
WPB already are actively planning re- 
conversion of some plants for civilian pro- 
duction. In the large, however, it is fait 
to explain that Government has not yet 
defined a clear and specific reconversion 
and post-war program. Many plans there 
are, some more specific than others. Some 
of those most forward probably are ac- 
tuated by a sincere desire to come to the 
rescue of the consumer, and others are 
designed to place the particular agency in 
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a preterred position for the job of direct- 
ing and administering the post-war pro- 
gram 

There is much urgent competition here 
ymong the great war agencies for first 
place in the post-war picture. Their war 
iobs seem to have slacked. They are prob- 
ably doing well over 50 per cent less work 
chan they did last summer. 

If they cannot find a good reason it will 
be difficult for these agencies to perpetuate 
their existence. It is natural they should 
wish to keep the Government jobs. And 
it is therefore logical they should wish to 
take over the work of planning our post- 
war business and life. 

OCR has been most forward in direct 
plans for reconversion of some plants. The 
most pressing need apparently is for wash- 
ing machines, electric irons, and other 
electrical household equipment. There also 
is need for stoves, and for the regulating 
ippliances that are attached to warm air 
furnaces. There is said not to be such urg- 
ent need for reconversion of plants which 
make heating equipment because this in- 
dustry has generally been a depressed in- 
dustry, with plants idle. 

The plants which make washing ma- 
chines and electric irons have largely been 
converted to war work. It is reported there 
is pressing need for 1,000,000 washing 
machines, and for 2,000,000 irons. OCR 
called the industry representatives into 
several conferences to discuss reconver- 
sion. 

OCR is definitely the planning and pro- 
gramming agency, at this stage of affairs. 
A blueprint was made which apparently 
met the approval of the industries. The 
program then went to the plumbing and 
Heating Division of WPB. It will be the 
task of this division to administer the oper- 
ation of the reconverted industry, and to 
allocate materials and labor and other fa- 
cilities. 

Control Will Continue 

It should be marked that apparently the 
Government agency, at least at this stage, 
will have a tight control over the operation 
of the reconverted plants. Prices naturally, 
will come under OPA; and manpower 
under WMC. It is reasonable to assume 
this pattern is a forecast of the manner in 
which the actual post-war system may op- 
erate. No one knows yet whether or not 
we will have controls over our business 
and our social life after the war, but it 
seems likely something like this will ob- 
tain, 

At this writing the program proposed 
by OCR is undergoing further study by 
the Plumbing and Heating Division of 
the Durable Goods Bureau of the WPB. 
From this division it goes to Smaller War 
Plants Corporation which also has a hand 
in allocating materials and facilities to 
industry, 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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HELP PREVENT 


DERMATITIS 


...- AND SPEED PRODUCTION 


*Proven by independent 
scientific research. 


WEST::::; 


42-16 WEST STREET - LONG ISLAND CITY 1 - N.Y. - DEPT. WI 


Occupational skin diseases are a major cause of time lost from 
work in industry.* The millions of men and women whose skin 
must necessarily come in contact with chemicals and other 
irritants in the course of their work are learning that certain 
precautions are necessary. 


West supplies industry with these products and many others 
designed to fill virtually every demand of modern industry 
for healthful cleanliness. 


All authorities agree on the importance of personal cleanliness 
and some authorities go so far as to state that 90% of all 
occupational skin diseases could be prevented by proper per- 
sonal cleansing methods. Tested in the fire of war-time neces- 
sity, Lan-O-Kleen has proven to be the most satisfactory hand 
cleaner ever used in many of our greater war plants. 

The story of Lan-O-Kleen therefore should be of paramount 
interest to industrial physicians, safety engineers and plant 
managers everywhere. 





© Send for your copy 


of this booklet 
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After the plan passes study in this agen- 


ntinued from Page 41) 

cy it goes, with its schedule of needed ma- 
terials and facilities, to the WPB Require- 
ments Adjustment Committee. This is the 
high court where they decide whether or 
not you will get what you think you need. 
After it has passed this committee it goes 
to the ultimate all-highest of WPB. Who- 
ever functions in this place can stop it, if 
he so desires. 

As a rule at this stage the recommenda- 
tions of those further below are, accepted 
and approved. 

They think here that this particular pro- 
gram will be clear by February, possibly 
March. This naturally means it will be 
well into summer before the actual prod- 
uct may reach the retail distributor. The 
picture as given is important because it 
may help you understand what really may 
happen, and when it may happen, when- 
ever you read that WPB has released ma- 
terials and has cleared a project for some 
civilian product. 

Out on the West Slope you naturally 
will be interested to know whether or not 
plants out there will be permitted to en- 
gage in civilian production, even if they 
are engaged in war work. OCR and WPB 
and SWPC have had many protests from 
Western manufacturers who fear that 
earlier production for peace usages in the 
East will rob the Western producer of his 
eventual opportunities, and his market. 

There is no doubt the Western producer 
is expected to remain at war production. 
Obviously he is much closer to the field of 
operations where war products will be 
needed, and he is located where he may 
help to save time and space and facilities 
in transportation. 

Transportation is expected to be as much 
of a problem as manpower. They are talk- 
ing about embargoes on westbound freight 
when they do not talk for publication. 
However, OCR has given much thought to 
the problem of the Western manufacturer 
who is shut out from the earlier peace- 
time market. 

It has been suggested that the permis- 
sion to produce washing machines and 
irons, for instance, will be gauged on the 
basis of the volume of production when 
WPB stopped the factories. The plan is to 
supply the materials, and to permit pro- 
duction pro rata in proportion to the num- 
ber of washing machines and irons manu- 
factured and distributed when the embargo 
against production was laid down. It is 
also proposed that the plants on the West 
Slope shall be permitted to make a token 
production. 

West Not Protected 

This system is expected to keep the 
brand and the type and the name of the 
manufacturer before the Western buyer. 
However, no one has yet found a way by 
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which the Western manufacturer may be 
protected against the invasion of his mar- 
ket by the goods made in the East while 
the Western manufacturer still is com- 
pelled to devote his energies and facilities 
to war products. OCR and WPB invites 
any suggestions which may help the Gov- 
ernment to do justice to the consumer, to 
the Western producer, and to the Eastern 
manufacturer. 

Privately, on the Hill, we hear that in 
almost every area of the Pacific Coast busi- 
ness has recently slowed down. Naturally 
it is attributed to the manpower trouble 
and the cancellation of some contracts. 
However, WMC asserts there has been 
very little cancellation on the West Coast. 
It places much emphasis on the fact that 
it has been able to get control over labor 
hoarding. 

Bear in mind, if you feel like protesting, 
this is a report of what the WMC people 
say, it is not the conclusion reached by 
this reporter. 

The mandatory use of USES is not very 
popular here. Labor generally fears that 
this agency, a part of WMC, may greatly 
reduce the function of the labor unions 
after the war. The unions expect to lose 
great numbers of the members, and 
USES expects to be the broker for those 
who seek work after the war. The “locally 
needed’’ system, which is the egg from 
which the West Coast plan was hatched, 
has lately come in for much criticism. 

In some industries, such as the laundries 
in San Diego and Sacramento, WMC does 
not seem able to come to an understanding 


with the National War Labor Board. ‘lhe 
WLB fixes a maximum and a minimum 
wage schedule. When there is such range 


it is legal for the employer to pay the lower 
) ) i 


if he chooses to do so. 

As a matter of fact, WLB is supposed to 
feel the lower wage rate is preterable, be- 
Cause it was set up in order to Keep down 
the rising cost ot living. WMC, on the 
other hand, insists upon the highest wage 
rate. It has no actual authority to impose 
the higher wage rate, but it can withdraw 
the benefits ot the “‘locally needed’’ classi- 
fication, and in many places this would 
mean the employer could not secure help, 
nor hold the help is his employ. 

Many laundries have unwillingly raised 
wages; it is reported some have closed. 
Similar pressure has been exerted upon 
other industries. It is interesting that there 
is no specific law or regulation behind 
these pressures. Compliance is secured by 
negative means. 

Here in the East some aspects of the 
WMC program are not very popular. The 
compulsion to use negroes and others clas- 
sified as minority groups is not always con- 
sistent with the habits of the industry. The 
general opinion here is that WMC, at least 
in its “locally needed” relations, definitely 
is operating more as a social reform agency 
than as a Government war unit. 

The gentlemen who administer the 
“locally needed” program have long told 
any one who cared to listen that they feel 
industries such as laundries, barber shops, 
and similar service facilities, should be 
made public services. 


@ INSULATING MATERIAL MINE. When the war came on, the two Alexander brothers 
of Colorado Springs, J. Don and D. M., who have built up a large advertising film studio, 
went prospecting in the Rockies for strategic materials, and this mine at Powderhorn 
is the result. From it comes a new non-metallic mineral they have named AleXitE, which 
they process at Colorado Springs into a loose fill heat and sound insulating material. 
that pours like popcorn. Also is used for cement tempering. 
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Electricity Not 





aie industry Cornerstone 
a Industrial development in the Pacific 
+ Northwest in the post war period cannot 
ed to be predicated on the basis of an abundance 
be. of electric power, according to J. E. E. 
lown Royer, vice-president and general manage. 
. the of the Washington Water Power Company 
wage | of Spokane. 
1pose Speaking at the annual fall meeting of 
draw the Washington State Chemurgic Commit- 
lassi. | tee at Spokane, December 3, he said the 
ould | cost of electric power is not an important 
help, factor in most manufacturing operations. 
Electro-chemical industries he declared 
aiseq | were about the only ones in which the cost 
osed. | of electric power is important enough to 
upon determine the loc ation, and even with free 
there | electricity, other factors are of equal or 
thing | greater importance, such as distance from 
d by aw material, market and freight costs on 
"| raw material and finished products. 
f the@® The electro-metallurgical plants now op- 
The erating in the Pacific Northwest, which 
clas- use Vast quantities of electric power, were 
con. brought to the region to satisfy war needs, 
The «cording to Royer, and are more likely to 
least remain if an all-around industrial program 
nitely can be developed to complement them. 
yency Costs of electric power per $100 of fin- 
ished product for industries dependent to 
the large extent on electricity he gave as fol- 
told | lows: 
y feel Aluminum . $30.00 
hops, Zinc, electrolytic . 18.60 
d be Ice 17.20 
Sodium . . 19.40 
Chlorine and caustic soda 13.30 
For most manufacturing operations, he 
quoted the following figuic: ‘rom the U. S. 
so Bureau of the Census, showing that the 
rhora cost of electracity in the average manufac- 
which tured article is less than $1 for every $100 
rial. worth of goods manufactured, and that a 
saving of 11/, per cent in the cost of ma- 
Sy. terials and containers would more than pay 
.* 


the cost of all the electricity used: 


ay | Materials and containers ..... 


..---8 53.40 

2 Wages and salaries ..... .... 22.60 
Commission and contract work.... 1.04 
SE Oe 1.50 
Purchased electric power ........... 82 


Taxes, overhead expense, profit.... 20.64 

“The proof is in the record that mere 
bulk power—an abundance of just plain 
kilowatts—is not a factor in industrial de- 
velopment. Those who hold this theory 
point to the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and say that it has caused great industrial 
development in the TVA region. 

"The facts do not support that state- 
ment. The 1939 Blue Book of Southern 
Progress shows that for the year 1938 the 
money invested in new factories, plants 
ind additions to existing plants in the nine 
southern states amounted to $79,000,000. 
Of the nine states, Tennessee, the home 
grounds of the TVA was at the bottom of 
the list with only $548,000, about one- 
half of one per cent! Virginia was at the 
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Arizona 


R. Douglas Maw, former resident man- 
ager, Hemet, Calif., base of Ryan School 
of Aeronautics, has been transferred to 
Tucson as manager. . . William Kuchar, 
Safford, has been appointed deputy state 
mine inspector in the Globe-Miami dis- 
trict succeeding J. Clint Anglin, Globe, 
who resigned in order to devote full time 
to development of his mine at Aravaipa. 
...Dr. G. M. Butler, dean of the Univer- 
sity of Arizona College of Engineering, 
Tucson, has been named an educational 
consultant by the Ninth Service Command, 
U. S. Army. . . . William H. Munds, for- 
mer assistant manager at Molybdenum 
Corp. of America’s Boriana mine at Yucca, 
has gone to Washington, D. C., to take 
over duties with U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
... Louis O. Fiscel, Pinal County engineer, 
has been appointed city engineer for 
Tucson. . . . Henry S. Wright, Arizona 
business man, has been appointed chief 
deputy regional director for WPB. 


California 

Fred A. Weller, San Francisco, has been 
appointed regional Pacific Coast attorney 
for the Office of Defense Transportation, 
handling enforcement work in California, 
Oregon, Washington, Nevada and Ariz- 
ona... . Colonel Alexander R. Heron, for- 
mer vice-president, Crown Zellerbach 
Paper Company, has been appointed di- 
rector Of the State Post-War Planning 
Commitiee. . . . Louis Campiglia, presi- 


dent of California & Hawaiian Sugar 
Corp., has been appointed to-the national 
cane sugar refining industry advisory com- 
mittee. 


H. C. Davies, president, California 
Spray Chemical Corp., Richmond, has 
been named to the agricultural insecticide 
and fungicide industry advisory commit- 
tee by OPA. . . . Lawrence R. McNamara 
has been promoted to assistant district 
manager of Los Angeles District Office 
of ODT’s Division of Motor Transport. 
... John R. Baier has been made personnel 
manager, Thompson Products, Inc. 


Ernest P. Marsh has been appointed 
regional director in the eleven Western 
States, of Conciliation Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. 


Kenneth T. Norris, president, Norris 
Stamping and Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, has 
been chosen on President Roosevelt's new 
industrial advisory committee. . . . E. H. 
Hammond has been appointed manager, 
industrial department, Oakland Chamber 
of Commerce. . . . F. A. Lauerman, Di- 
rector of Industrial Relations, Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp., San Diego, 
has been elected member-at-large of the 
National Safety Council. 


Colorado 

E. G. Plowman, traffic manager, Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company since 1937, 
has been appointed vice-president in 
charge of traffic for United States Steel 
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Corp. of Delaware, and Ward Wick, vice 
president Colorado & Wyoming Railroad, 
has been named traffic manager Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company. . . . John W. Gabel- 
man has joined staff of Empire Zinc Di- 
vision of New Jersey Zinc Company as 
junior engineer at Gilman. . . . Harry E. 


Jones, has been appointed chief engineer, } 


The Mountain States Telephone and Tele. | 


graph Company. 


Idaho 

W. H. Simons has become manager, 
Sunset Lease, Wallace. . . J. F. Huston has 
been appointed managing director of the 
Lynch-Pine Creek Mining Company's 
property, Kellogg. 


Montana 

Walter R. C. Russert of Anaconda Cop.- 
per Mining Company staff, Butte, has been 
promoted to assistant general superinten- 
dent in charge of the Orphan Girl, Emma, 
Travonia and Oriental mines. .. . R. H. 


Willcomb has been appointed maintenance | 


engineer State Highway Department. Will- 


comb’s old job of highway department | 


division engineer at Lewistown has been 


filled by John McGhee, promoted from | 


resident engineer. . . . Prof. A. E. Adami 
has been appointed dean of the Montana 
School of Mines. 


Nevada 

Elton Clark, Jr., Mills City, has joined 
staff of U. S. Smelting Refining & Mining 
Company in Utah. . . . James Hunter has 


\ 





@ UTAH STEEL MEN—Officials of Geneva Works. Standing, left to right: J. Wohlwend, treasurer; Merrill Russell, secretary: 
J. R. Gregory, vice president of sales. Seated, left to right: Clifford G. Strote, purchasing agent; Kove... ~. vues, vice 
president and manager of operations; Walter Mathesius, president; and Peer D. Nielsen, general superintendent. 
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| WESTERNERS AT WORK (From Pe. 44) 


been appointed mine superintendent of the 
Red Bird Mine of the Harold’s Club Min- 
ing Company near Lovelock, Nevada. . 
W. S. Eddelman, Jr., has become super- 
yising engineer in Nevada for the mining 
section of the RFC, Reno. 


New Mexico 


A. L. Mason has become actively en- 
gaged in the Indian Metals Company's 
fluorspar mine near Lordsburg. . . . K. C. 
Kartchner has been named Regional In- 
spector in regional office of U. S. Fish 


} and Wildlife Service, Albuquerque. . . . 
' Hugh M. Henton, assayer for U. S. Smelt- 
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ing Refining and Mining Company, Silver 
City, has gone to a new position with 
North American Aviation, Inc., Dallas. 


Oregon 


Paul Hirsh, Portland, has been ap- 
pointed deputy regional director, WPB, 
for 13th region, composed of Oregon, 
Washington, Northern Idaho and Alaska. 
... F. W. Shepard has been appointed 
manager of the new Sick’s Brewing Com- 
pany, Salem. . . . Aubrey M. Collis, 
former Federated Metals manager, Port- 


> land, returns to Pacific Coast as assistant 


general manager, Federated Metals Div., 
American Smelting & Refining Company. 
... Robert R. Taylor has become general 
agent of Western Pacific Railroad, Klam- 
ath Falls, succeeding H. Ray Coulam.... 
Bert C. Mills, Portland manager for Shell 
Oil Co., Inc., has been promoted to service 
manager for Shell at San Francisco. Mills’ 
old job is being taken by Maxwell K. 
Lakin, former Shell local manager at Ta- 
coma.... Milo L. Tally has been named 
assistant to application data manager for 
Pacific Coast District, Westinghouse. 


Utah 


Stanley J. Stephenson, Salt Lake City, 
has been appointed industry member of 
Ninth Regional War Labor Board... . 
Judge Dallas H. Young, Provo, has be- 
come hearing commissioner for OPA in 
Utah, Idaho and Montana. . . . Willard 
Richards, traffic representative, Rio Grande 
Motorway, Inc., has been named chairman 
and Charles B. Petty, Petty Motor Co., 
vice chairman, of the highways committee 
of the Salt Lake Chamber of Commerce. 
... Dr. Fred F. McKenzie, head of ani- 
mal husbandry department, Utah State 
Agricultural College, has become director 
of livestock research for Superior Products 
(o,, Golden, Colorado. . . . C. W. Davis, 
Salt Lake City, has been appointed district 
sales manager, General Foods. Position 
was formerly held by Harold Aughtry who 
has been transferred to Austin, Texas, as 
district representative. 
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Washington 


C. Ivan Jamieson, comptroller, Belling- 
ham Marine Railway & Boatbuilding Com- 
pany, has been promoted to the position 
of assistant general manager. . . . O. D 
Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills Company, 
Seattle, has been appointed to the flour 
milling industry advisory committee by 
OPA. ... Rudolph W. Anderson, Spokane, 
has been transferred by the Aluminum Co. 
of America to Troutdale, Oregon, to be 
superintendent of the Mechanical Depart- 
ment. . . . Peter G. Schmidt, president 
Olympia Brewing Co., Olympia, has been 
appointed to the OPA national brewing 
industry advisory committee. 

Gene Keller, president of Vancouver 


Chamber of Commerce has been appointed 
to the Vancouver Housing Authority. .. . 
J. L. Bridge, Seattle; A. Z. Morgan, Forks; 
L. T. Murray, Tacoma; Arnold Polson, 
Hoquiam; have been appointed to the 
Northwest logging advisory committee by 
OPA. ... Jack R. Rehm has become treas- 
urer; M. M. Pattison, secretary; T. R. An- 
derson, comptroller; and Russell Austin, 
sales manager, of the Plywood Corpora- 
tion, Hoquiam. 


Wyoming 

J. P. Walker of the Bureau of Mines 
has been transferred to Laramie as metal- 
lurgist for the new sponge iron plant of 
the Bureau. 
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Port Orford Cedar 
Control Proposed 

Issuance of a WPB order controlling 
Port Orford cedar was recommended by in- 
dustry members at the first meeting of the 
Industry Advisory Committee on Novem- 
ber 22. The need for such an order, which 
would be administered by the Western Log 
and Lumber Administrator from Portland, 
Ore., was discussed in detail. The follow- 
ing facts were brought out: 

The supply of Port Orford cedar, which 
is the best species of wood available for 
battery separators is limited. It is therefore 
necessary to make certain that logs and 
cants, separator blanks and finished separ- 
ators of Port Orford cedar are channelled 


into the most essential military and civil- 
ian uses—batteries for military equipment, 
power stations, and war plant vehicles. 

Among alternative species that may be 
used for comparatively less essential uses 
are Douglas fir, redwood and poplar. Lend- 
Lease requirements for separators are heavy 
and are fairly definitely known. Domestic 
requirements are not so definitely known at 
present. 

Committee members suggested that 
Lend-Lease specifications be made less 
rigid and that Lend-Lease export of logs, 
cants and lumber be drawn as far as pos- 
sible from manufacturers not making fin- 
ished separators. Shipments of logs and 
cants, it was pointed out, make it pos- 
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Improper brushes burn up costly electric power . . 


. are likely to damage 
valuable equipment. Although an inconspicuous part of the great majority 
of electric motors and generators, properly designed brushes are indispensable 
to their efficient operation. 


UNITED STATES GRAPHITE BRUSHES provide the greatest possible insur- 
ance of uninterrupted service in your electrical installations. These brushes 
are based on U.S.G. competence in brush engineering, and uniform high quality 
of raw material and finished product. 


MARWOOD warehouses carry nearly a thousand different industrial and F.H.P. 
Brushes in stock, and Marwood Production Technicians are ready to help you 
select the U.S.G. Brushes which best suit your requirements. 
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sible to manufacture the separators abroad) 
to fill specifications that change with the] 
changing conditions of military activities, | 

Those present at the meeting were: Ed. 
ward J. Fishbaugh, Government Presiding 
Officer; Frank Freeman, West Coast Sep. 
arator Company, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Ernest Harrington, Port Orford Cedar 
Company, Marshfield, Ore.; Harry Jame. 
son, Arrow Mill Company, Chicago, IIl.; 
Fred W. Payne, Western Battery Separator 
Company, San Francisco, Calif.; R. M. 
Singer, Evans Products Company, Los An. 
geles, Calif.; Paul Speyer, Standard Bat. 
tery Separator Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; George Ulett, Smith Wood Prod. 
ucts Company, Coquille, Ore. 


West to Get Faster 
Conciliation Service 

Dr. John R. Steelman, Director of the 
United States Conciliation Service, has an- 
nounced the decentralization of the Ser- 
vice’s West Coast region. Commissioner g 
Ernest P. Marsh, who throughout the years 
has built up a reputation for success as a 
mediator, has been appointed Regional 
Director, with headquarters in the Phelan 
Building, San Francisco. 

Heretofore it has been necessary for 
employers to wire or telephone Washing. 
ton, reporting a dispute and requesting the 
assignment of a Commissioner of Concilia- 
tion. As of November 15, the 38 com- 
missioners in the eleven Western states 
have been made available through the San 
Francisco office. Conciliation Service of- 
fices are to be maintained in Denver, Seat- 
tle, Portland and Los Angeles. 


Kenworth Opens at Yakima 
Kenworth Motor Truck Company of 
Seattle have been awarded a new truck con- | 
tract from army ordnance and will move f 
this part of their operations to Yakima. 
Manufacture of the trucks and repair parts J 
will carry them through 1944, while their 
present plant in Seattle will be used for ef 
pairs and parts for civilian trucks and for § 
aircraft sub-assemblies for Boeing. About 
150 persons will be employed at Yakima. 


Bigger Rubber Factory 

United States Rubber Company has be- 
gun an expansion program at its Los An- 
geles plant that will almost double present 
capacity and will entail expenditure of al- 
most $2,000,000. The new machinery in- 
cludes Banbury mixers, calenders, tire 
building machinery, mixing mills, carcass 
fabric builders and vulcanizers, and will 
permit the manufacture of airplane and 
heavy duty truck tires as well as passenget 
tires. 


Richfield Expansion 

Richfield Oil Company has 1500 men at 
work at Watson, constructing new facili- 
ties for production of aviation gasoline 


which will eventually represent an ¢x- ? 


penditure of $25,000,000. 
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New Rubber Products 
From Arizona Project 


Among the post-war possibilities under 
development at Goodyear Farms, a 35,000- 
acre project near Phoenix, Ariz., by Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, are the fol- 
lowing: 

A pre-fabricated, portable house, 184 
feet by 27 feet, that can be telescoped into 
a width of 7 feet, 111/, inches, to be hauled 
along the highways. 

“Balloon” grain storage bins, 29 feet in 
diameter and 141/, feet high, made by in- 
flating a half-balloon of rubberized fabric, 
laying chicken wire over it and applying 
two layers of plaster over the wire. After 
the material has hardened the balloon is 
removed from the inside. 

“Igloo”” homes similarly made, of one 
dome or two domes joined with a corridor. 


Pliofilm plastic containers for marketing | 
farm products, as a substitute for tin and | 


glass. 
A mechanical cotton picker. 


Tractor tires, filled with water instead 


of air as a means of prolonging their use- 
ful life. 


Discoveries In 
Alloying Steel 


weariness’’ or ‘occupational fatigue’’ and 
who cannot work under tension or amid 
great noise to take other jobs for the time 
being and promising these former em- 
ployees their old jobs if and when they are 
able to handle them. 


Another Magnesium Source 
Preparations are reported to have been 
practically completed by Idaho-Maryland 
Mines Corp. at Grass Valley, Calif., for 
construction of a plant to extract magne- 
sium from serpentine. The company will 
use the Brandenburg process. Numerous 
tests of serpentine deposits available in 
local properties owned by Idaho-Maryland 


Mines indicate that the material may yield 
300 pounds of magnesium oxide per ton. 
Brandenburg says his process will produce 
the metal at a cost varying from 12 to 15 
cents per pound. 


Operations Reduced 

One-sixth of the civilian employees at 
McClelland Field, Sacramento, an airplane 
repair and supply depot, or about 2500, 
have been dropped from the payrolls, in 
line with a nationwide manpower retrench- 
ment program. The Denver ordnance 
plant also is reducing its output, as a result 
of the army having accumulated such a 
large supply of ammunition. 





Hardness of steel will in the future be | 


the basis for purchasing, instead of spe- 
cific alloys, since it has been discovered 
that all alloying elements have the same 
hardening effects, according to D. D. Bar- 
bour, assistant chief metallurgist of the 
Kaiser Corporation. 

Two other notable discoveries have been 
made in recent research, he said, (1) a new 


alloying element, boron, which insures an | 


astonishingly tough steel; (2) by increas- 
ing the number of times that high speed 


} 


tool steel can be tempered, it is found that | 


the life of such steel can be increased 20 
to 500 per cent. 


Boron was revealed as an alloying ele- 
ment when it was found that steel with too | 


much boron cracked easily. Reducing the 
quantities of boron produced an alloy steel 


600 times tougher than nickel alloy and 


150 times tougher than chromium. 


War Veterans 
Being Rehired 

War veterans are now being discharged 
from California hospitals at the rate of 
4,000 a month, and are either returning to 
their old jobs or taking vocational train- 
ing. The Selective Service Act requires 
employers to put back on the payroll for- 
mer employees returning from war service 
provided they request employment within 
40 days after discharge. 

Many employers are reported by War 
Manpower Commission to be going be- 
yond the letter of the law and permitting 
boys suffering from what is called ‘war 
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STAUFFER Chemicals help 
to “pass the ammunition” 


We're helping to make that ammunition in many 
ways. We are supplying scores of industries which 
are in war production. Our plants are working to 
capacity and we're bending every effort to help 
speed the day of victory. If we are behind schedule 
in our deliveries please bear with us—like all in- 
dustry we are doing the best we can with available 


man-power. 


LOS ANGELES 





FRANCISCO 


NORTH PORTLAND, OREGON 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 
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THE PICTURE 


War production continues at same 
high peak, cancellations or cut-backs 
being offset by new contracts. Transfer 
of contracts for 13 destroyers, cruisers 
and fleet tugs to the East Coast offset by 
repair work, for landing craft, Victory 
ships, etc. Ship tonnage off because of 
more difficult type of work than quickly 
assembled Liberties. 

Steel is in great oversupply except 
for ship plates and redistribution divi- 
sion of WPB is starting to move $90,- 
000,000 worth of surplus steel from the 
aircraft industry, as a result of changes 








LUMBER —upward Demand 


A strong recovery in the summer and fall from 
the most severe winter in 1942-1943 of recent 
years brought the total of West Coast lumber 
production for the first 47 weeks of 1943 up to 
only 10.3 per cent below the comparable period 
of 1942. This was despite the fact that man- 
power in the woods was short more than 25 per 
cent. There is no immediate prospect of a letup 
in war demands for West Coast lumber, accord- 
ing to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 
Weekly average production in November was 
106.8 per cent of the 1939-1942 average. 

Cumulative figures for 47 weeks are as 
follows: 









‘THE WESTERN OUTLOOK...NEWs...sTATISTICS.)_ 


tion. Warplanes are coming off the West Coast 
assembly lines at the rate of nearly 100 a day, 
or one every 15 minutes during the 24 hours, 


SHIPS—teveling Off 


For the first eleven months of 1943, Pacific 
Coast shipyards built 843 ships on Maritime 
Commission contracts totalling 8,457,000 dead- 
weight tons. August was the high production 
month for the eleven months. 

(Includes destroyer escorts and small aircraft car- 
riers, but not larger naval vessels built by the navy 
itself. Also includes concrete barges, but not tugs or 
wooden barges. Tonnage figures from September on 
are adjusted, previous months unadjusted. Deadweight 
tons are used as a rough measure of the cargo carrying 
capacity of the ship. All figures from U. S. Maritime 

























in specifications and overbuying by the 1941 1942 1943 Commission statistical department. ) 
H . . . Production ........... - 7,921,258 7,915,958 7,181,598 No. of Thousands of 
industry. Consequently new steel mill finn teeth... 7,912,918 9,323,744 7,601,942 ships deadweight tons 
at Utah will not be allowed to com- Shipments ...... 7,965,410 8,546,225 7,352,112 January 54 53 
omg eg merchant and structural facili- February . 70 641 
ties, for the present, at least, and it is , March .... 80 772 
reported same treatment will be ac- AIRCRAFT —output Climbs ~ a eee a4 $16 
ros . J : : ay ; ) 
corded to the Kaiser mill at Fontana. November output of West Coast aircraft june........ 81 869 - 
Six-day week in shipyards will elimi- plants was 2,581 warplanes, a gain of 85 over July ---...- 77 844 
“| much overtime, reducing payrolls October, when the production was 2,496. Some — wo poe 
and thus affecting retail buying. 600 of the November planes were four-engine eukee (AIR 6 787 
bombers, or 60 per cent of the national produc- November 78 776 
EMPLOYMENT—August Was Pacific Coast Peak 
Estimated Number of Employees in Non-Agricultural Establishments—In Thousands—Source: U. §. Bureau of Labor Statistics ( 
ALL INDUSTRY DIVISIONS ( 
—Montana— ae —Wyoming— —Colorado— —New Mex.— —Arizona— —Utah — —Nevada — Total Mount’n 
1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 C 
January 113 110 88.9 105.0 54.0 57.0 249 288 73.6 80.3 99.5 111.7 131 182 36.0 43.8 845 978 C 
February 112 110 89.4 106.3 53.5 57.8 251 278 74.9 79.5 99.4 112.6 131 174 35.9 45.0 847 965 D 
March 112 110 90.2 101.9 54.2 58.6 256 281 81.3 78.6 100.3 112.2 139 173 37.1 48.3 870 964 c 
April 113 110 92.5 104.3 55.2 59.0 260 282 87.0 78.9 111.1 114.1 146 171 37.7 47.1 903 966 § 
May 116 111 95.5 106.6 58.1 60.5 269 280 84.1 78.3 110.3 118.9 155 173 39.0 47.4 927 976 C 
June 114 112 94.1 101.3 59.3 61.4 276 285 79.2 79.1 110.2 116.2 164 173 37.4 47.3 934 974 
July 114 112 97.0 100.4 61.2 61.0 300 284 81.5 81.8 106.1 112.4 165 180 37.8 44.8 963 976 ' 
August 119 113 118.7 98.4 63.7 61.9 308 287 87.8 83.2 113.1 108.7 180 178 39.5 41.9 1,030 972 
September 118 115 124.0 102.0 66.5 62.1 318 290 84.7 80.7 113.0 107.6 193 175 43.9 44.0 1,061 976 
MANUFACTURING ! 
January 15.0 15.1 11.6 11.8 4.0 3.7 46.7 66.5 4.8 4.4 8.4 12.7 20.7 30.8 1.5 1.7 113 147 ; 
February 14.7 14.5 11.8 11.9 4.0 3.7 49.5 64.2 4.9 4.5 8.7 12.8 20.9 30.6 1.5 2.0 116 144 : 
March 14.6 14.3 11.8 11.8 3.9 3.7 52.1 63.4 5.0 45 9.2 12.6 23.8 30.5 1.5 4.2 122 145 < I 
April 14.7 14.2 12.3 12.2 4.0 3.7 54.7 63.9 4.7 4.4 10.2 12.5 27.3 31.2 1.6 4.5 130 147 8 ( 
May 14.9 14.2 13.5 13.4 4.2 3.7 56.1 64.0 4.6 4.2 10.1 13.8 29.9 30.8 15 4.9 135 149 ? f 
June 15.1 14.4 14.7 14.0 4.3 3.8 58.7 65.0 4.4 4.5 10.3 13.1 32.2 33.7 1.5 5.5 141 154 | 
July 15.3 14.5 16.5 15.2 4.4 3.9 61.6 67.0 4.3 4.7 10.2 13.5 38.6 40.4 1.6 5.2 154 164 
August 16.1 15.2 oon 14.2 4.8 3.9 62.3 67.0 4.6 4.6 10.4 13.4 37.2 36.9 1.6 5.0 153 160 
September 15.7 15.2 18.2 15.8 4.8 3.9 66.3 68.5 4.6 4.3 10.4 13.2 37.9 35.8 2.5 5.1 160 162 & 
. 
ALL INDUSTRY DIVISIONS MANUFACTURING : 
—Washington— —Oregon— —California— TOTAL PACIFIC —Washington— — Oregon— —Lalifornia— TOTAL PACIFIC © 
1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 January 182 259 110 145 661 1,002 953 1,406 & 
January 522 638 292 339 2,232 2,611 3,046 = 3,588 February 188 255 114 145 683 1,022 985 1,422 | 
February =~ ee oe Oe ee 192 «257 i—sid2GCiaAT:—s—“(‘étitiG:SC«i2COBGSC«‘idCODL (aK 
5 _ se — se ed — eS 197 256 1296 147.2 736 1,052 1,063 1,455 &f 
_ - 2 SOS elm 205 255 131 M8 758 1,050 1,094 1,453 § 
May 583 643 339 351 2,327 2,694 3,249 3,688 x 
Jem 602 655 356 361 2.367 2 726 3 395 3.742 June 219 263 139.8 153.7 789 1,061 1,148 1,478 
July 627 673 387 362 2,485 2,734 3,499 3,769 July 235 274 148.4 157.3 860 1,080 1,080 1,511 
August 638 665 363 361 2,558 2.776 3,559 3,802 August 251 271 150.4 157.9 928 1,142 1,329 1,571 ! 
September 653 675 381 362 2,573 2,717 3,607 3,754 September 266 279 160.5 161.3 946 1,088 1,373 1,528 ¢ 
? 
ELECTRIC ENERGY—Continued Rise in Manufacturing Areas 
Production of Electric Energy for Public Use—In Thousands of Kilowatt Hours—Source: Federal Power Commission s 
NEW TOTAL TOTAL 
1943 MONTANA IDAHO WYO. COLO. MEXICO ARIZONA UTAH NEVADA MOUNTAIN WASH. OREGON CALIF. PACIFIC 5 
January 213,629 102,021 19,710 89,621 37,364 309,377 61,283 235,346 1,068,351 661,838 358,264 977,670 1,997,772 
February 195,179 96,982 18,054 79,624 34,048 190,949 44,459 212,981 872,276 616,219 327,065 996,819 1,940,103 
March 211,314 97,021 19,452 87,336 36,960 216,865 50,058 265,277 984,283 693,966 358,817 1,107,202 2,159,985 
April 181,181 118.927 20,292 82,131 38,728 222,445 49,104 247,139 959,947 682,966 348,953 1,132,227 2,164,146 
May 205,605 122,700 26,558 81,677 38,266 265,685 47,694 269,825 1,058,010 698,471 389,494 1,239,465 2,327,430 
June 201,687 115,247 29,316 78,842 38,428 280,268 45,862 278,148 1,067,798 697,763 370,026 1,272,391 2,340,180 
July 217,075 123,272 34,675 85,943 40,758 322,526 48,909 274,703 1,147,861 704,949 392,453 1,365,434 2,462,836 
August 235,592 122,753 35,135 87,053 43,856 264,410 55,787 280,111 1,124,696 701,848 419,192 1,419,201 2,540,241 
September 225,227 117,165 23,928 89,863 41,255 276,091 46,832 260,991 1,081,352 780,776 408,871 1,362,769 2,552,416 
October 244,685 110,958 20,972 93,091 40,270 300,702 50,762 284,437 1,145,877 831,305 430,335 1,317,501 2,579,141 
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FROM THE RESEARCH Division of WESTERN INDUSTRY 


WAR PRODUCTION CONTRACTS—wWestern Total Reaches Nearly 18 Billion 


of Dollars—Source: 











War Production Board Statistical Division 






































MONTANA wY0M. ———COLORADO-———_ N. MEX. ——ARIZONA—— ——UTAH —NEVADA—— 
All All All All All All All All 

Other Ships Other Other Aircraft Ships Other Other Aircraft Other Aircraft Other Ships Other 

March 199 3,174 19 107 56,396 ... 4,980 5,425 1,622 

April 1,754 eee eece 3,894 eee cove 7,284 one one 96 oa 643 

May —158 100 —81 782 one asae 3,855 107 824 156 197 

June 191 85 51 @ we 1,338 63 185 cons err 1,338 anew 1,737 

July 852 «ws ~=— 1,319 5,689 56 1,522 142 10,000 1,399 1,131 1,146 

August one 926 693 enee 263 or 586 1,538 

September 472 ° 203 3,367 587 4,363 83 847 2,204 1,357 

Total from 
June 1940 9,230 §=-:185 = 6,019 »=-:15,802 1,106 = 2,045 = 244,704 1,899 32,773 13,668 847 159,590 156 8,392 
. WASHINGTON OREG ——CALIFORNIA TOTAL 

Aircraft Ships All Other Aircraft Ships All Other Aircraft Ships All Other Aircraft Ships All Other 

March 188,548 310,158 1,905 eee 97,697 332 2,254,758 306,996 11,893 2,448,393 714,851 82,630 

April 1,427 9,367 28,877 332 9,962 9,368 76,974 33,912 13,139 78,733 53,241 61,055 

May 339 2,853 5,992 eee 10,942 2,214 80,202 90,472 32,756 80,541 104,523 51,099 

June 5,992 8,635 4,189 coe 25,193 2,303 235,934 15,184 41,493 241,926 50,435 51,550 

July 616 —11,339 24,859 —688 40,816 5,285 850,816 13,076 57,964 860,744 42,609 101,308 

August 5,000 136,822 9,198 e 179,578 31,624 625,192 66,030 242,897 630,192 382,430 287,725 

September 4,716 12,205 22,554 4,147 7,652 81,700 38,378 79,449 86,416 55,317 121,704 
Total from June, 

1940 1,360,932 1,806,183 317,114 332 810,155 110,344 = 8,675,498 3,292,547 1,073,197 10,071,488 5,901,271 1,959,959 

Commodity 1943 1944 Inc. Dec. W ° 
CARLOADI NGS—calis for More DIO GAGS neces, 3,085 6000 194 ~.. AREHOUSI NG —Tightens 

f oe 1 15 inne 44: ; ; 

First quarter demands for 1944 for the Pacific ce a eins ase 29 press Warehouse space in use in public merchan- 
Coast Transportation Advisory Board region are — Grain, flour & mill Prod. dise warehouses in the 11 Western states in- 
; > th a 4 92 c in- Grain ... 3,509 3,860 10.0 ...... ae > feet i 9¢ 
estimated by the Board at 431,392 cars, an i Flour & mili prod... 3009 4508 .... 100 creased 61,566 square feet in October, 1943, 
crease of 3.6 per cent over 1943. Tank car move- eee cai 8,518 8,368 ..... 1g over September, a rise from 90.1 per cent of 
ments of gasoline are expected to be up 20 per — Gravel, rock and sand... 39,512 38.444 _.... 2.7 total occupiable space to 91.0, the highest per- 
cent and other oils up 10 per cent, but vegetable Hay, straw & alfalfa. met a - . sad centage in any section of the country. This com- 
shipments will be down, particularly sugar beets Lime and plaster... [an ta one pares with a national percentage for October of 

on account of the small acreage. _ = raw wool ‘ 85.3 per cent. State figures are as follows: 
- ae . - ivestoc ,000 , ot J. s 2 f the C 
In the Pacific Northwest Advisory Board ter- Raw wool .. i el 6.1 Re. ea oe aa O 
ritory, November carloadings were the greatest Total -..--eeee--e-eeeeeeees 7,850 5 ane > we 
since 1929, livestock, grain products and hogs “¥mber and forest eae. ; “1 OL. 
since 1922, -K, & P! ‘4 Logs ......---- .. $8,052 7,693 4.4 MOUNTAIN AND PaciFic, Tora! 90.1 91.0 
showing the most important increases. For the Lumber (inc. piling: an ae 
fh ove onths of 194 adin ain and and ties) . 20,333 20,188 7 Idaho ....... 93.5 93.5 
urst — erage 4 gvten di B of < tes | Mill prod. (excl Montana, Utah and Wyoming . 89.9 78.8 
grain pro ucts was the ig est on recor , total- ee 1,094 1,204 10.1 ra Arizona, Nevada and New Mexico 91.3 93.4 
ing 6,784 cars as compared to 5,834 in the cor- | ee .- 29,479 29,085 _ ...... 1.3 a ; 81.4 90.5 
responding period of 1942. Total carloadings Machinery and boilers. oo — “3 Washington ..............-- 94.7 93.9 
of all products combined were off, however, the Packing house products... 1.058 1,214 14.7 _.. ps ae i eek B. nd S. EF. a cg 
e ° ° ° ° - — and 3. . Oo . 
figure being 1,103,564, as against 1,233,481 in Paper and paper products 1,304 1,413 8.3... alifocnia, except L. A sh 89.8 90.2 
1942, a drop of 92,791 cars in lumber and forest se? pucnlcinnanne 27.947 30.741 10.0 San Francisco .... 94.0 92.7 
products being the principal cause. Cad... 10,036 12,043 20.0 ... 
: F : Total ...... 37,983 42,784 12.6 ...... 
Figures for the Pacific Coast board, comprised poultry & Dairy products 186 205 102 
mostly of California, Arizona and Nevada, are Rice .----.0ccccccessemesvseeeeesseem ae. oe SS* THE TREND 
as follows: | ETE - ate 2,798 6A 
—— —*s beets ane 45 First civilian contracts awarded— 
(California, fringe of southern Oregon, including Sugar beets... 650... 61.2 water heaters to Seattle and Portland 
Asbland but not Klamath Falls, Nevada, Arizona, Total . oe tate TS firms. Expected other contracts will 
western New Mexico—figures from Pacific Coast Trans- | Vegetables and melons follow in due time, and apparently the 
portation Advisory Board.) a sntecessseeeweareeees 30,428 28,000 8.0 West will share proportionately in re- 
t WR icesctascmnciaies haitieenn! Gaetan. ~. sous oe . Be 
pa an ia itr i ARS Te 8s conversion opportunities. 
Loade ag Potatoes 532 a ns Employment peak seems to have been 
Ist 1st Wee - 7 ey see :. reached, and better labor utilization 
Quarter Quarter Y% % ia. : - ‘ should: make it possible to maintain 
Commodity 1943 1944 Inc. Dec Merchandise, l.c.l. ...... 46,936 48,000 2.3 ...... production at present levels or perhaps 
- eanguosaay imp. & veh. 73 - 2es: uo — perichenies . secisines 8890. 14175 46 even increase it. 
ns, peas and seeds........ 2,236 2,471 10.5. ...... ers. and misc -- 98,325 106,486 8.3 ..... . is : : = 
Brick and clay products... 925 —_ 14.2 Total ...-.rsrveseeenneeeeeeee 138,811 168,659 6.2 Changes in war situation may affect 
in. 15,597 15.721 8 .... = type of contracts awarded to the West 
ila 10,676 6.587 a3 38.3 GRAND TOTAL........... 416,336 431,392 3.6 but not the volume. For example, su- 
Ouse fruits: perior destructive power of American 
ranges 16,000 34.3 ...... ammunition causes reduction in output, 
oe hae as 3 _ PU LPWOOD—Wwest Ahead but production of bombs and fuses will 
a and coke or oe 10.8 Pacific Northwest pulpwood deliveries for pase q € refi , i 
on & cot. seed prod. 1943 apparently were more likely to reach the MCTERSEE USE OF FESLIZCEAWOE Cars 10 
COtROM ....--aeeewsnnesen-enne 4,672 3, = wees 25.1 wrepR ae “id 1 th laos f th westbound shipments of all kinds—11,- 
Cotton seed products 7%2 2700 .... 8.1 production goal than other parts of the 777 aa h ao Chonan 
ea 5,434 4, Bee 22.7. country. Up to the first of October estimated , moved to the coast im Uctoner, as 
Deciduous wend deliveries in the Northwest were 1,782,000, or against 5,454 in January 1943, a 115 
pee po = 22.9 -—- 80 per cent of the 2,200,000 goal established. per cent increase—may materially di- 
Apples ill 150 351 ~.... National deliveries were estimated at about 73 minish transportation shortages. 
Total 939 1,025 9.1 .. per cent of the year’s goal. 
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Lockheed and Douglas 
Men Discuss Welding 

Flash and spot welding were discussed 
at the last annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Welding Society by C. B. Smith of 
Douglas Aircraft and N. C. Clark, senior 
research engineer of Lockheed. 

The airplane part most frequently made 
by the former method, according to Mr. 
Smith, is the engine control rod made 
from a tube either 3 or 1/ inches in 
diameter with a wall thickness of approxi- 
mately 0.035 inches, on which are flash 
welded suitable end fittings turned out on 
the screw machine. Parts of this type can 
be flash welded on both ends in less than 
a minute, so the total cost is nominal. 

He also described a very satisfactory en- 
gine mount in which threaded forged ends 
are flash welded to tubing to form the 
struts which are bolted to forgings to 
complete the mount assembly. In the land- 
ing gear a similar method is used, for 
special machined forgings welded on tub- 
ing and later bolted into the assembly. In 
hydraulic equipment, pistons are flash 
welded to piston rods and heads are flash 
welded on cylinder assemblies. 

Tests have proved that unheat-treated 
flash welds can be accepted as having 
the same strength as the parent material 
in the normalized condition, and when 
the assembly is heat treated after welding, 
the weld area has proved to be just as 





strong as the unweld area. This acceptance 
of the strength of flash welds gives the 
process a weight saving advantage over 
other welding methods for aircraft parts, 
since arc and gas welded assemblies must 
be designed on the basis of a joint efficiency 
of only 80 per cent. 

Mr. Clark stressed the necessity for sta- 
tistical control in spot welding of alumi- 
num to maintain high consistency and 
adequate strength and to measure the qual- 
ity of production adequately. He also urged 
monitoring of the spot welding machines 
or non-destructive testing of the finished 
product. 

He said the operating factors in most 
need of standardization in spot welding 
are control of energy delivered to the weld. 
electric current wave shape, the amount of 
electrode force, forge time delay (if used) 
and the shape, surface condition and 
life of the electrode tips. 


Tax-Exempt Property 


Forty-two per cent of the taxable prop- 
erty in King County, Washington, in 
which Seattle is located, is now tax-exempt, 
due largely to government control of prop- 
erty for war use, and the county authorities 
are investigating the legality of taxing war 
factories. In Ferry County 84 per cent of 
the land is government-owned, in Okano- 
gan County 78 per cent and Chelan County 
73 per cent. 








Gen. Montgomery Thanks 
Pacific Car & Foundry 


General Sir Bernard Montgomery of the | 


British Eighth Army has sent Pacific Car 
& Foundry Company of Seattle a letter of 














| 





| 


appreciation for their part in making the | 


General Sherman tanks. Pacific’s tank con- 
tract was recently completed. 

“I am thinking of those who forged, 
fabricated and cast the steel . . . and the 
countless parts which are required to make 
the finished tank,” he said. ‘I would like 
them to fee! the enthusiasm with which all 
our crews regard these tanks. I would like 
them to realize how these Sherman M-4s 
have dominated the German tanks and 
driven them from the battlefield whenever 
we have met them.” 


Navy Jobs at San Diego 

New construction projects just approved 
by the Secretary of the Navy include $3,- 
480,250 for the San Diego area. The 


largest item represents $1,750,000 for the | 


Joint Amphibious Communications School 
and additional housing facilities at Camp 
Pendleton. Among the others are $200,000 
for construction of a Fire Fighters’ School 
at the Naval Training Station, $203,550 
for additional barracks and supporting 


structures at the Amphibious Training é 


Base, Coronado, and $260,000 for mod- 
ernization of engine test cells at the Naval 
Air Station. 





PUNCH-LOK 


e « the Easiest, Fastest, Most 


ico inte and Economical Method for 
SOLVING HOSE CLAMPING PROBLEMS 







The PUNCH-LOK Hose Clamp is a me- 
chanical device for clamping fittings, 
menders, or ordinary pipe to a hose. A 
broad, flat, high tensile strength gal- 
vanized steel band is double-wrapped 
around the joint. After tensioning with 
a pull of 1000 pounds within the LOK- 
ING-TOOL, the ends are securely locked 
together under tension without loss of 
tension. The excess band is then cut 
off flush with the Lok so that the entire 
joint is streamlined for safety. 


Once the PUNCH-LOK Hose Clamp has 
been locked, vibration or rough han- 
dling cannot loosen it. There is no pos- 
sibility of injuring or cutting the hose 
in any way—the clamp will outwear 
the hose—and the cost is no more than 
the ordinary clamp of yesterday. Stop 
your hose leaks and troubles with 
PUNCH. LOK 


15 SECONDS TIME STOPS COSTLY LEAK 
LOSS. 


Write today to Department B for illus- 
trated folder or contact Harry M. Thomas, 
Pacific Coast Representative, 1554 Oak- 
land Avenue, Piedmont 11, California, 


for the name of your nearest distributor. 








PUNCH-LOK COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL WESTERN CITIES 


321 N. Justine St. 


PATENT 
2312575 


® THE BAND 
Double-Wrapped 


@ THE TOOL 
hKieat-Treated 





@ THE JOINT 
Punch-Loked | 








PATENT 
2312400 


five years. 





Protect Your Tanks and Stacks 
with PLASTIKSTEEL 


PLASTIKSTEEL Waterproof Lining for Steel or con- 
crete tanks insures perfect protection from alkaline 
deposits such as brine, chlorine, soaps, etc. PLASTIK- 
STEEL is absolutely tasteless—no fumes to contend 
with in making application with whisk broom or trowel. 


PLASTIKSTEEL PASTE added to 
Waterproof Lining creates a superior bond on smooth 
surfaces including WOOD. 


PLASTIKSTEEL High Heat Lining, when applied with 
whisk broom or trowel to steel smoke stacks or breech- 
ings, gives perfect protection from sulphurous deposits 
formed by the condensation of gases. PLASTIKSTEEL 
High Heat Lining has the same coefficient of expansion 
and contraction as steel plate and is guaranteed for 










PLASTIKSTEEL 


@ PLASTIKSTEEL Products bave been 
tested in service over a period of years 
by Railroads, Oil Companies, Brew- 
eries, Bakeries, Packing Plants, Sugar 
Mills, Orchards, Laundries, Buildings, 
and other diversified industries from 
Hawaii to the Atlantic Sea Board. 


PLASTIC STEEL SERVICE 


San Carlos ¢ California 


pi COIL NOT 
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merly handled by the McCann-Erickson 
agency in Portland. 





Win Idea Contest 


Marinship Corporation has swung into 


of the ’ The San Francisco office of Foote, Cone the lead in the “Ideas for Victory” contest, 
c Car & Belding adds Elliott V. Bogert to the staff bringing this championship to the Pacific 
ter of | as head of the merchandising division, Coast for the first time, and beating out 
ig the § ; Bogert was successively with This Week Packard Motor Car Corp. and Radio Cor- 
x con- % s of manufacturers Magazine, the Office of Price Administra- PoFration of America. Twenty-two workers 
F 3 a bee te it tion, and the San Francisco Chronicle. at pee — a shipyard were 
orged, § ' ne awarded 23 national production honors for 
id the b | _ the com be ge sa er Late of station WHK-WCCE, Cleve- their ideas in pin ship construction 
make | land, comes word of the addition of E. A. land, Ohio, Milton C. Hill joins the Mc- and the saving of materials. The record was 
=. field to the staff. Bonfield leaves his C reles as ite ; hi eae oe teed 8 
d like & Bon ; ! Carty Co., Los Angeles as copywriter. stiemaleted theoush = encathl ti 
“si » present assignment with the Russell : 2 . . ar ee BB Pik oagg ro 
ich all § Econ Co., Chicago, to arrive on the coast The L. C. Cole & Co agency, San Fran- contest originated by Ray L. Martin, Ma- 
id like : yal Janua 1 welt known in coast ad- “iSO Moves to new and larger quarters in rinship production manager, and through 
M-4s § ct pt he wes focmecly with the Russ Building. the Labor-Management Committee, of 
s and ; King Publications prior to his connection which Edward Lynch is coordinator. 
never + with the Gray Co. Shipyard Taken Over 
A joint announcement released by The Seizure by the navy of the shipyard of aici itn 
Connor Company, San Francisco, and Los Angeles Shipbuilding and Drydock yen. ange ner snagatnnedicy Abn 
Deni BO Wicaten adlaaees the inlaw. Corp. last month because of delayed out- and service industries accounted for al- 
— 4 . oT : most half the October disbursements f 
proves’ D imation to the effect that hereafter the two Put and high costs resulted in Todd Ship- pare eli eacanstg re Et 
le $3,- | will operate independently. The Connor building Corp. being named by the navy the California Unemployment Insurance 
. The & Company will remain in the Rialto Bldg to operate the yard. Fred D. Hesley, for- Fund. Payments have dropped from more 
for the | while Henning opens new offices in the mer president of the Todd Erie Basic Dry- than $52 million in 1941 to a probable $7 
School | Russ Bldg. dock of Brooklyn and the Todd Galveston million or less in 1943, and the weeks 
Camp | Drydock was made general manager of the compensated from 3,767,000 in 1941 to an 
a F To the eign di — agency, -_ yards. Ross W. Copeland, former general estimated 480,000 in 1943. 
‘ool @ Francisco, the industria ommercs manager of the Houston Shipbuildin 
03,550 § Electronics account of Belmont, California. il appointed assistant aaa on $89,000 Unclaimed Wages 
vorting |) Richard Berggren will be account execu- ager in charge of the shipbuilding division. Approximately $89,000 in 5,820 for- 
raining § live. Herman Mininkine, former superinten- gotten pay checks are being held at Boeing 
r mod- The Condon Co., Inc., of Tacoma, will dent of repairs at the Todd Brooklyn yard Aircraft Company in Seattle. The largest 
“Naval § hereafter service the Douglas Fir Plywood is in charge of the repair division and is was for $180, and eleven others were for 
Association advertising. Account was for- also serving as assistant general manager. more than $100. 
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id Are two important essentials required to 

I. keep production schedules of War Material 

if flowing ahead to final Victory. 

th Pacific’s answer to speed is clearly demon- 
strated by its ability to increase the production 
of vital war equipment to the extent where 

th many items are now being delivered 1000% 

h- faster than by pre-war methods. 

its 

PL With this speed-up of production, toler- 

a ances and precision workmanship enter into 


) the picture as the most important factor. 
or 


Pacific’s record of 1/10th of 1% rejections 
on many production runs speaks well for its 
— quality products. 
ars 
Pu- 
gar 


“ 11 Pacific Screw 
Products Corp. 


Established 1929 
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LABOR 


AND THE INDUSTRIAL WEST 


Wage Guides for Oregon- 
Washington Industries 


Approvable wage rates for key occupa- 
tions in Washington and Oregon have 
been adopted by the Twelfth Regional 
War Labor Board. These wage brackets 
will govern War Labor Board decisions 
on requests for wage increases. 

Washington has been divided into seven 
areas, and Oregon into four areas, with 
separate brackets or minimum sound and 
tested rates set for each. These rates vary 
from one area to another, depending on 
labor conditions and the wage history 
of an area. 

“These brackets do not represent the 
highest or the lowest wage rates paid for 
the job in the area,’ Chairman George 
Bernard Noble explained. ‘Rather, they 
come at a point between the lowest and 
the average rates, where one finds the first 
important grouping of rates paid for a 
particular job. In general this is about 10 
per cent below the average paid in a given 
area. 

“We are not permitted, under the presi- 
dent’s ‘hold the line’ order, to raise every- 
one to high or even average rates. The 
rates listed in these brackets represent the 
maximum which the Regional Board may 
approve, under the ‘hold the line’ order, 
except where the Little Steel Formula 
would permit more, or in ‘rare and un- 
usual’ cases where the vital needs of war 
production require approving higher 
rates. 

“With establishment of these rates for 
most of the important industries of Wash- 
ington and Oregon, employers and labor 
for the first time have some definite guides 
as to what they may expect from the board 
from wage applications.” 

Following are given wage rates for key 
industries and the areas in which they 
apply: 

AREA I—Whatcom, Skagit, Snohomish, Clallam, 

Island, San Juan counties and major portion of 

Kitcap county (exclusive of Bremerton). 


Laundry & Dry Cleaning—base rate 50c; dry 
cleaners 98c; machine pressers, wool, 84c. 


Canning, etc.—base rate, heavy labor 801/:c; 
base rate, light labor, 661/c. 


Seed—minimum rate, heavy labor, 801/¢. 


Fish Canning—base rate, heavy labor, 8214; 
base rate, light labor, 661c. 

Grain Storage—manual labor, 801/¢. 

Dairy—pasteurizers, machine operators (semi- 
skilled), firemen 85c; cleaners, can and bottle 
washers, 80c. 
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Meat Packing—boners, beef cutting, 99c. 

Beverages—filling and capping machine tenders 
(alcoholic) $1.1214. 

Manufacturing Wood Boxes—cut-off sawyers, 
97l4c; off-bearers, 85c. 

Pulp & Paper—common labor, heavy; helpers 
85c; common labor, light, 721/c; journey- 
man, $1.10; specialists, 95c. 

Furniture Manufacturing—classification No. 1, 
$1; No. 2, 90c; No. 3, 80c; No. 4, 70c; No. 
5 (base rate), 65c. 

Lumber Manufacturing—common labor, 90c. 

Feed Manufacturing—batch-mix operators, 85c. 

Printing—linotype operators, $1.03. 

Metal Trades—journeyman, $1.20; helper, 93c. 

Concrete & Pipe Manufacturing—laborer, 80c; 
off-bearer, 85c; operator-machine, $1. 

Elementary Clerical—file clerk, office messenger, 
mimeograph operator, 57c. 

Basic Clerical—typist, Jr. bookkeeping clerk, 
general receptionist, telephone operator, order 
clerk, 62c. 





Standard Clerical—Jr. stenographer, Jr. comp. 
tometer operator, Jr. calculating machine oper. 
ator, Sr. bookkeeping clerk, PBX opera. 
tor, 68c. 

Advanced Clerical—senior 
bookkeeper, 76c. 

Supervisory Clerical—Sr. bookkeeper, supervis. 
ing clerk, secretary, 841/c. 


Specialized Clerical—Jr. accountant, office man.= 


ager, 94c. 

AREA II—Seattle Defense Area including Seat 
tle, Bremerton, Tacoma, Renton and neigh. 
boring smaller towns. 

Laundry & Dry Cleaning—base rate, 62c 

Canning, etc.—base rate, heavy labor, 801/; 
light labor, 661/yc. 

Seed—minimum rate, heavy labor, 801/, 

Fish Canning—base rate, heavy labor, 821/¢ 
light labor, 661/c. 

Grain Storage—manual labor, 90c. 

Dairy—pasteurizers, $1.151/, ; machine operators 
(semi-skilled), $1.121/. 

Bakeries—bakers, all around $1.34; mixers and 
oven men, $1.34. 

Meat Packing—boners, beef cutting; sausage 
makers, $1.041/. 

Beverages—cleaners, brewery equipment, $1.20: 
filling and capping machine tenders (alco. 
holic), $1.121/,. 

Paper Board Manuf.—boxmakers, hand; ma. 
chine operator, 60c. 

Pulp & Paper—common labor, heavy; helpers 
85c; common labor, light, 721/c; journey. 
men, $1.10; specialists, 95c. 


©@ SCRAP IRON—An obsolete tar heat-exchanger being loaded by a 
crew of motor transport employees of Richmond Refinery of Standard 
Oil Company of California, for transportation to the scrap yard. 
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fr. COMP-Ee rniture Manuf.—classification No. 1, $1; No. 
Ine oper-F + ogc: No. 3, 80c; No. 4, 70c; No. 5 (base 
Opera) ~?.” : 
* OPEra§ rate), O5C. 
Lumber Maaufacturers—common labor, 90c. 
‘fFlouring Mills—packers, weighers and sewers, 








her, Jr 
99¢ 
Printing—machine operator, $1.4214, handman, 
, $1.375; pressmen, cylinder, offset, $1.375; 
ice a platen, multilith, $1.276; bookbinders, fore- 
* man and journeymen, $1.375; journeywomen, 
ing Seat. 77¢. 
d neigh. Metal Trades—journeymen, $1.20; helpers, 93¢; 
pattern maker, $1.45; tool & die maker 
62c. (manuf. shop), $1.35. 
801/;¢._ Electrical Machinery Manuf.—assemblers, bench 
“ —class A, 95c; class B, 80c. 
Concrete & Pipe Manuf.—laborer, 90c; off- 


SUPErvis. 


L/ 


> oY bearer, 95C; operator—mixer, machine, $1. 

» 82h; Elementary Clerical—file clerk, office messenger, 
mimeograph operator, 59c. 

Basic Clerical—typist, Jr. bookkeeping clerk, 

»perators general receptionist, telephone operator, order 


clerk, 64c. 
xers and standard Clerical—Jr. stenographer, Jr. comp- 
tometer operator, Jr. calculating machine op- 
Sausage erator, St. bookkeeping clerk, PBX oper- 
ator, 70c. 
t, $1.20;| Advanced Clerical—Sr. stenographer, Jr. book- 
Ss (alco. keeper, 78c. 
© Supervisory Clerical—Sr. bookkeeper, supervis- 
nd; ma ing clerk, secretary, 861/9c. 
Specialized Clerical—Jr. accountant, office man- 
helpers, ager, 96c. 


ie, AREA Ill—Eastern King County, Jefferson, 
Grays Harbor, Mason, Thurston, Pacific, 
Wahkiakum, Lewis, Cowlitz, Pierce and 
Skamania Counties, and Clark County, exclud- 
ing Vancouver vicinity. 

Laundry & Dry Cleaning—base rate, 50c; dry 
cleaners, 95c; machine pressers, wool, 85c. 

Canning, etc.—base rate, heavy labor, 771/c; 
light labor, 63Yc. 

Seed—minimum rate, heavy labor, 771/4c. 

Fish Canning—base rate, heavy labor, 821/2c; 
light labor, 66/¢. 

Grain Storage—manual labor, 771. 

Dairy—pasteurizers, machine operators (semi- 
skilled), 85c; cleaners, can and bottle washers, 
80c. 

Bakeries—bakers, all around $1.05; mixers and 
oven men, $1.1214; checker, wrapper and 
machine operator ,80c; helpers, 75c. 

Beverages—filling and capping machine tenders 
(alcoholic) $1.121/. 

Pulp & Paper—common labor, heavy; helpers, 

| 85c; common labor, light, 721/c; journeymen, 

H $1.10; specialists, 95c. 

Furniture Manuf.—clasification No. 1, $1; No. 
2, 90c; No. 3, 80c; No. 4, 70c; No. 5 (base 
rate), 65c. 

i Lumber Manuf.—common labor, 90c. 

Feed Manuf.—batch-mix operators, 88c. 

Metal Trades—journeyman, $1.20; helper, 93c. 

Concrete & Pipe Manuf.—laborer, 80c; off- 
bearer, 85c; operator, machine, $1. 

Elementary Clerical—file clerk, office messenger, 

i mimeograph operator, 57c. 

Basic Clerical—typist, Jr. bookkeeping clerk, 
general receptionist, telephone operator. 
order clerk, 62c. 

Standard Clerical—Jr. stenographer, Jr. comp- 

‘ tometer operator, Jr. calculating machine op- 

, erator, Sr. bookkeeping clerk, PBX oper- 
ator, 68c. 

Advanced Clerical—Sr. stenographer, Jr. book- 
keeper, 76c. 

Supervisory Clerical—Sr. bookkeeper, supervis- 
ing clerk, secretary. 841/c. 

Specialized Clerical—Jr. accountant, office man- 


So maaan a 





ager, 94c. 
| AREA 1V—Portland Metropolitan Area and Van- 
couver, Washington, includes all of Multno- 
i mah, Northwest portion of Clackamas and 


i Southeast portion of Washington Counties. 

\, Laundry & Dry Cleaning—base rate (semi- 
skilled), 62c; head dry cleaners, $1; second 

cleaners; machine pressers, wool, 90c. 
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Canning, etc.—base rate, heavy labor, 801/:c; 
light labor, 661/:c. 

Seed—minimum rate, heavy labor, 801/9c. 

Flax Processing—base rate, heavy labor, 75c. 

Fish Canning—base rate, heavy labor, 821/c; 
light labor, 661/c. 

Grain Storage—manual labor, 801A. 
Dairy—-pasteurizers, 95c; machine operators 
(semi-skilled), fluid milk—inside workmen, 
91c; cleaners, can and bottle washers, 85c. 

Bakeries—bakers, all around, $1.21; mixers and 
oven men, $1.2714; checkers, wrapper and 
machine operator, $1.01; helpers, appren- 
tice, 761/:c. 

Meat Packing—sausage makers, $1.031/. 

Beverages—filling and capping machine tenders 
(non-alcdholic), $1.05; helpers, $1. 

Mfg. Wooden Boxes—cut-off sawyers, 95c; off- 
bearers, 75c; rip sawyers, 85c. 

Pulp & Paper—common labor, heavy; helpers 
85c; common labor, light. 721/¢; journeymen, 
$1.10; specialists, 95c. 

Furniture Manuf .—classification No. 1, $1; No. 
2, 90c; No. 3, 80c; No. 4, 70c; No. 5 (base 
rate), 65c. 

Lumber Manuf.—common labor, 90c. 

Flouring Mills—packers, weighers and sewers, 
95c; millers, $1.121/4c; grain unloaders, hand, 
90c. 

Printing—bindery workers, hand, 6714c; press- 
men, cylinder press, hand compositor, $1.25; 
pressmen, rotary or web-rotary, $1.151A. 

Metal Trades—journeymen, $1.20; helper, 93c; 
pattern maker, $1.63. 

Concrete & Pipe Manuf.—laborer, 85c; 0 
bearer, 95c; operator, mixer machine, $1. 

Foundries—blacksmith, $1.20; helpers, 98c. 

Elementary Clerical—file clerk, office mes- 
senger, mimeograph operator, 57c. 

Basic Clerical—typist, Jr. bookkeeping clerk, 
general receptionist, telephone operator, order 
clerk, 62c. 

Advanced Clerical—Sr. stenographer, Jr. book- 
keeper, 76c. (Continued on Page 54) 
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SUNDAYS OR 
HOLIDAYS 


Don't wait for “the bank to open.” 
With our Mailway service, and 
special envelopes and passbook, do 
your banking with us by mail at 
your nearest mailbox. More and 
more people are opening Mailway 
accounts because they can do their 
banking when most convenient 
Open a Mailway account today ... 
checking or savings, business or 
personal. 


Write for information 


CROCKER FIRST 

















NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 
x 


akg ruas Oaetl Palonat aneé 





Member Federal Depostt Insurance Corporation 
ONE MONTGOMERY STREET 








ASTM 
Flow Tester 


PLASTICS 


Plastics Institute has neither materials 
nor products to sell .. . only service and 
facilities. The value of plastics depends 
on proper application to the job. We 
help you determine what plastics can do 
for you. 


CONSULTING « Extensive information files 
and a widely experienced staff are at 
your service. Consult us on design, 
choice and use of plastics for your 


product. 


RESEARCH ¢ We have a well-equipped Iab- 
oratory for raw material research, and 
facilities for making experimental 
models. Your plastics problems will re- 
ceive expert analysis. 


TESTING ¢ Complete testing equipment 
available—chemical, physical, static 
and dynamic tests. 


o ved. ml Lies 


FOR... Industrial finishes... parts 
fabrication . . . new products . . . design 
improvement... production speed... 
cost reduction ... SUPERIOR SERVICE. 






























































INDUSTRIES TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE 


176-W S. Alvarado, Dept. 1 


LOS ANGELES 
1220-W Chanin Bidg. 626-W La Salle-Wacker Bldg. 
Dept. 1 Dept. 1 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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OPPORTUNITY 


SECTION 





This widely-read column can help you to sell 
your used machinery and other used equip- 
ment. For rates, wrtie to the Opportunity Sec- 
tion, Western Industry, 503 Market Street, 
San Francisco, California. 





A. S. LINDSTROM CO. 


Representing 


METZGAR CO. 
Conveyors & End-Wood Wheels 
Cable Reel Dollies 


THE OHIO ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
Round and Rectangular Lifting Magnets 
Torque Electric Motors 

INC. 


AUTOMATIC NUT CO., 
Anco Nuts and Structural Rib Bolts 


866 Folsom Street San Francisco 
Los Angeles - Portland - Seattle 














QUO 


ELECTRIC 
ARC WELDER 
Reconditioned 
1 Type WE150, 300-Amp P & H combined 
Arc Welder, mounted on casters. Com- = 
pletely reconditioned. = 
* = 


LITTLEJOHN-REULAND 
CORPORATION 


2655 Santa Fe Avenue Repairing 
Los Angeles, Calif. J&fferson 5255 


HUNTON 


= 
= 





Rewinding 
Jefferson 5255 


Sa 


NUMAN 


OTL 


TRANSFORMERS, 


Used and Rebuilt 


SINGLE PHASE, 50 OR 60 CYCLE— 
2200 TO 110/220 VOLTS 
3—! K. V. aw qo house 
3—I', K. stinghouse 
2—2 K. : z Vedtee 
4—3 K. V. A. Westinghouse 
4—5 K.V.A. Westinghouse 
3—10 K. V. A. General Electric 
SINGLE PHASE, 50 OR 60 CYCLE— 
2200 TO 440/220 VOLTS 
— K. V. A. Westinghouse 
16 K. V. A. General Electric 
SINGLE PHASE, 50 OR 60 CYCLE— 
440 TO 220/110 VOLTS 
4—I', K. V. A. Westinghouse 
8—3 K. V. A. Westinghouse 
2—5 K. V. A. Westinghouse 
4—7'/, K. V. A. Westinghouse 
3—10 K. V. A. Westinghouse 
2—150 K. V. A. General Electric 


We Design - Build - Repair 


JEFFRIES 


TRANSFORMER CO. 


1710 E. 57th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 















WAGE BRACKETS (Cont'd from Pg. 53) 


Standard Clerical—Jr. stenographer, Jr. comp- 
tometer operator, Jr. calculating machine op- 
erator, Sr. bookkeeping clerk, PBX oper- 
ator, 68c. 

Supervisory Clerical—Sr. bookkeeper, supervis- 
ing clerk, secretary, 841/>c. 

Specialized Clerical—Jr. accountant, office man- 
ager, 94c. 

AREA V—Willamette Valley and adjacent 
Coastal strip including Clatsop, Columbia, 
Washington, Tillamook, Yamhill, Lincoln, 
Benton, Clackamas, Marion, Linn, Lane, Polk 
and western three-fourths of Hood River 
County (does not include city of Hood 
River). 

Laundry & Dry Cleaning—base rate 
skilled), 50c. 

Canning, etc.—base rate, heavy labor, 771/2, light 
labor, 631/:c. 

Seed—minimum rate, heavy labor, 80c. 

Flax Processing—base rate, heavy labor, 75c. 

Grain Storage—manual labor, 77/c 

Dairy—pasteurizers, 90c; machine operators 
(semi-skilled), 85c; cleaners, can and bottle 
washers, 80c. 

Bakeries—bakers, all around; mixers and oven 
men, $1.15; checker, wrapper and machine 
operator, 81c. 

Pulp & Paper—common labor, heavy; helpers, 
85c; common labor, light, 72%c; journey- 
men, $1.10; specialists, 95c. 

Furniture Manuf.—classification No. 1, $1; No 
2, 90c; No. 3, 80c; No. 4, 70c, No. 5 (base 
rate), 65c. 

Lumber Manuf.—common labor, 90c. 

Feed Manuf.—batch-mixer operators, 80c; com- 
mon labor, 75c. 

Metal Trades—journeymen, $1.15; helper, 90c; 
specialists, $1. 

Concrete & Pipe Manuf.—laborer, 85c: off 
bearer, 95c; operator, mixer. machine, $1. 
Elementary Clerical—typist, Jr. bookkeeping 
clerk, general receptionist, telephone oper- 

ator, order clerk, 58c. 

Standard Clerical—Jr. stenographer, Jr. comp- 
tometer operator, Jr. calculating machine op- 
erator, Sr. bookkeeping clerk, PBX oper- 
ator, 64c. 

Advanced Clerical—Sr. stenographer, Jr. book- 
keeper, 72c. 

Supervisory Clerical—Sr. bookkeeper, supervis- 
ing clerk, secretary, 801/2c. 

Specialized Clerical—Jr. accountant, office man- 
ager, 90c. 

AREA ViI—Southwest Oregon (Roseburg, Grants 
Pass, Medford, Marshfield, Klamath Falls, 
etc.) including the following counties: Doug- 
las, Coos, Curry, Josephine and Western two- 
thirds of Klamath. 

Laundry & Dry Cleaning—base rate (semi- 
skilled) 50c. 

Canning, etc—base rate heavy labor 7714c; 
light labor, 631/2c. 

Seed—minimum rate, heavy labor, 77Yc. 

Flax Processing—base rate, heavy labor, 75c. 

Grain Storage—manual labor, 774. 

Bakeries—bakers, all-around, 94c; mixers and 
oven men, $1.04; checker, wrapper and ma- 
chine operator, 881/2c; helpers, 75c. 

Pulp & Paper—common labor, heavy; helpers, 
85c; common labor, light, 721/; journeymen, 
$1.10; specialists, 95c. 

Furniture Manuf.—classification No. 1, $1; No. 
2, 90c; No. 3, 80c; No. 4, 70c; No. 5 (base 
rate), 65c. 

Lumber Manuf.—common labor, 90c. 

Metal Trades—journeyman, $1.20. 

Concrete & Pipe Manuf.—laborers, 85c; off 
bearer, 95c; operator, mixer, machine, $1. 
Elementary Clerical—file, office manager, mime- 

ograph operator, 55c. 

Basic Clerical—typist, Jr. bookkeeping clerk, 
general receptionist, telephone operator, order 
clerk, 60c. 

Standard Clerical—Jr. stenographer, Jr. comp- 
tometer operator, Jr. calculating machine op- 


(semi- 
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erator, Sr. bookkeeping clerk, PBX oper. 







ator, 66c. ; 
Advanced Clerical—Sr. stenographer, Jr. book. | 

keeper, 74c. / 
Supervisory Clerical—Sr. bookkeeper, supervis. 

ing clerk, secretary, 821/2c. 
Specialized Clerical—Jr. accountant, office man. 


ager, 92c. ; 

AREA VII—Spokane Industrial Area, including | 
Cheney, Dishman, Mead. ; 

Laundry & Dry Cleaning—base rate, 50c; dry | 
cleaners, $1; machine pressers, wool, 771/c, 

Canning, etc.—base rate, heavy labor, 771/c 
light labor, 63'/c. | 

Seed—minimum rate, heavy labor, 7712. 

Grain Storage—manual labor, 77Y4c. 

Dairy—pasteurizers, 75c; machine operators 
(semi-skilled), 691/.; truck drivers, 92'4¢, 

Meat Packing—manual labor, 80c. 

Beverages—cleaners, brewery equipment, $1.11; 
filling and capping machine tenders (alco. 
holic), $1.05; filling and capping machine 
tenders (non-alcoholic) 90c. 

Pulp & Paper—common labor, heavy; helpers, 
85c; common labor, light, 724 c; journey. 
men, $1.10; specialists, 95c. 

Lumber Manuf.—common labor, 82!/yc. 

Flouring Mills—packers, weighers and sewers, 
95c; millers $1.15 (1500 bbl. mill), $1; 
(500 bbl. mill); bolters, $1.05; manual la. 
bor, 85c. 

Printing—linotype operators, pressmen, cylinder 
press, rotary ar web-rotary, $1.10; bindery 
workers, hand 60). 

Metal Trades—journeyman, $1.15; helper, 80c; 
tool and die maker (job shop) $1.30. 

Non-electrical Machinery Manuf.—assemblers, 
bench— class B. $1. 

Concrete & Pipe Manuf.—laborer, 80c; off- 
bearer, operator, mixer, 85c; operator ma- 
chine, $1. 

Elementary Clerical—file clerk, office messenger, 
mimeograph operator, 55c. 

Basic Clerical—typist, Jr. bookkeeping clerk, 
general receptionist, telephone operator, order 
clerk, 60c. 

Standard Clerical—Jr. stenographer, Jr. comp- 
tometer operator, Jr. calculating machine op- 
erator, Sr. bookkeeping clerk, PBX _ oper- 
ator 66c. 

Advanced Clerical—Sr. stenographer, Jr. book- 
keeper, 74c. 

Supervisory Clerical—Sr. bookkeeper, supervis- 
ing clerk, secretary, 82'/c. 

Specialized Clerical—Jr. accountant, office man- 
ager, 92c. 

AREA ViIl—Ferry, Stevens, Pend, Oreille Coun- 
ties and Northeastern Spokane County. 

Laundry & Dry Cleaning—base rate, 50c. ‘ 

Canning, etc.—base rate, heavy labor, 771/:c; 
light labor, 631/c. - 3 

Seed—minimum rate, heavy labor, 771. . 

Grain Storage—manual labor, 7714. 

Pulp & Paper—common labor, heavy; helpers, 7 
85c; common labor, light, 72 c; journey- 
men, $1.10; specialists, 95c. | 

Lumber Manuf.—common labor, 821. 

Flouring Mills—packers, weighers and sewers, 
95c; millers, $1.15, (1500 bbl. mill) $1.10, 
(500 bbl. mill) ; bolters, $1.05. 

Metal Trades—journeyman, $1.15. 

Concrete & Pipe Manuf.—laborer, 80c; off- 
bearer, operator, mixer, 85c; operator, ma- 
chine, $1. 

Elementary Clerical—file clerk, office messenger, 
mimeograph operator, 53c. 

Basic Clerical—typist, Jr. bookkeeping clerk, 
general receptionist, telephone operator, order 
clerk, 58c. 

Standard Clerical—Jr. stenographer, Jr. comp- | 
tometer operator; Jr. calculating machine op- 


2 RAR aE 


erator, Sr. bookkeeping clerk, PBX oper- ( 
ator, 64c. 

Advanced Clerical—Sr. stenographer, Jr. book- 
keeper, 72c. s 





Supervisory Clerical—Sr. bookkeeper, super- 


vising clerk, secretary, 801/9c. 
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Spec ialized Clerical—Jr. accountant, office man- 
90c. 


AREA 1X—Southern Spokane County exclusive 
of the city of Spokane, Garfield, Lincoln, 
Adams, Franklin, Walla Walla Counties, east- 
ern and southwest Grant County, exclusive 
of Coulee City, southern Benton, eastern and 
southern Klickitat, southeast corner of Yak- 
ima Counties. 

Laundry & Dry Cleaning—base rate, 50c; dry 
cleaners, 93c; machine pressers, wool, 86c. 

Canning, etc.—base rate, heavy labor, 7714; 
light labor, 631/c. 

Seed—minimum rate, heavy labor, 77Yc. 

Grain Storage—manual labor, 771/c. 

Dairy—pasteurizers, machine operators (semi- 
skilled), 72¢; cleaners, can and bottle washers, 
62'/c 

Bakeries—bakers, all around, mixers and oven 
men, $1; checkers, wrapper and machine op- 
erators, 80c; helpers, 70c. 

Meat Packing—boners, beef cutting, 
makers, 88c; manual labor, 78c. 

Beverages—filling and capping machine tender 
(alcoholic), 95c; nomalcoholic), 70c. 

Pulp & Paper—common labor, heavy; helpers, 
85c; common labor, light, 7244c; journey- 
men, $1.10; specialists, 95c. 

Lumber Manuf.—common labor, 821/yc. 

Flouring Mills—packers, weighers, sewers, 95c; 
millers, $1.15, (1500 bbl. mill) $1.10, (500 
bbl. mill); bolters, $1.05. 

Food Manuf.—batch-mixer operators, $1. 

Printing—linotype operators, $1.05; bindery 
workers, hand, 50c; pressmen, cylinder press, 
95c; rotary or web-rotary, 971A. 

Metal Trades—journeyman, $1.15; helper, 80c. 

Concrete & Pipe Manuf.—laborer, 80c; off 
bearer, operator, mixer, 85c; operator, ma- 
chine, $1. 

Elementary Clerical—file clerk, office messenger, 
mimeograph operator, 53c. 

Basic Clerical—typist, Jr. bookkeeping clerk, 
general receptionist, telephone operator, 
order clerk, 58c. 

Standard Clerical—Jr. stenographer, Jr. comp- 
tometer operator, Jr. calculating machine op- 
erator, Sr. bookkeeping clerk, PBX operator, 
64c. 

Advanced Clerical—Sr. stenographer, Jr. book- 
keeper, 72c. 

Supervisory Clerical—Sr. bookkeeper, supervis- 
ing clerk, secretary, 801/:c. 

Specialized Clerical—Jr. accountant, office man- 
ager, 90c. 


AREA X—Okanogan, Chelan and Kittitas Coun- 
ties, Douglas (and Coulee City in Grant) 
northwest portion of Grant (including 
Ephrata) Yakima, exclusive of southeast cor- 
ner, northwest portion of Klickitat Counties). 

Laundry & Dry Cleaners—base rate, 50c. 

Canning, etc.—base rate, heavy labor, 7714; 
light labor, 631/2c. 

Seed—minimum rate, heavy labor, 771/:c. 

Grain Storage—manual labor, 771/c. 

Dairy—pasteurizers, 80c; cleaners, can and bot- 
tle washers, 73c. 

Bakeries—mixers and oven men, $1; checker, 
wrapper and machine operator, .717c. 

Meat Packing—boners, beef cutting, sausage 
makers, 95c; manual labor, 78c. 

Manuf. Wooden Boxes—cut-off sawyers 871¢; 
off-bearers, 65c; rip sawyers, 721. 

Pulp & Paper—Common labor, heavy; helpers, 
85c; common labor, light, 7214c; journey- 
men, $1.10; specialists, 95c. 

Lumber Manuf.—common labor, 80c. 

Flouring Mills—packers, weighers, sewers, 95c; 
millers, $1.15, (1500 bbl. mill) $1.10, (500 
bbl. mill) ; bolters, $1.05. 

Metal Trades—journeymen, $1.15, 

Concrete & Pipe Manuf.—laborer, 80c; off- 
bearer, operator, mixer, 85c; operator, ma- 
chine, ‘$1. 

Elementary Clerical—file clerk, office messenger, 
mimeograph operator, 53c. 

Basic Clerical—typist, Jr. bookkeeping clerk, 


ager, 


sausage 
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general receptionist, telephone operator, order 
clerk, 58c. 

Standard Clerical—Jr. stenographer, Jr. comp- 
tometer operator, Jr. calculating machine op- 


erator, Sr. bookkeeping clerk, PBX oper- 
ator, 64c. 
Advanced Clerical—Sr. stenographer, Jr. book- 


keeper, 72c. 

Supervisory Clerical—Sr. bookkeeper, supervis- 
ing clerk, secretary, 801/c. 

Specialized Clerical—Jr. accountant, office man- 
ager, 90c. 

AREA XI—AIll the following Counties located 
in Eastern Oregon: Morrow, Sherman, Jeffer- 
son, Wasco, Deschutes, Lake, Harney, Mal- 
hew, Baker, Cook, Union Wallowa, Gilliam, 
Umatilla, Grant, Wheeler and Jackson; and 
eastern one-third of Hood River County (in- 
cluding Hood River) and eastern one-third of 
Klamath County. 


Laundry & Dry Cleaning—base rate 
skilled) 50c. 

Grain Storage—manual labor, 771. 

Dairy—pasteurizers, machine operators, (semi- 
skilled), 75c; cleaners, can and bottle washers, 
70c. 

Beverages—filling and capping machine tenders 
(non-alcoholic), 94c; helpers, 79c. 

Pulp & Paper—common labor, heavy; helpers, 
85c; common labor, light, 7214c; journeymen, 
$1.10; specialists, 95c. 

Lumber Manuf.—common labor, 871/c. 

Flouring Mills—packers, weighers, sewers, 95c; 
millers, $1.15, (1500 bbl. mill) $1.10, (500 
bbl. mill) ; bolters, $1.05. 

Metal Trades—journeyman, $1.15. 

Concrete & Pipe Manuf.—laborer, 85c; off- 
bearer, 95c; operator, mixer, machine, $1. 

Clerical, etc. (same as Area X). 


(semi- 
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material. 


You can get complete information 
about these tools from the Beryllium 
Corporation, Reading, Pennsylvania. 





nai 


Ingenious New 


Technical Methods 


Presented in the hope that they will 
prove interesting and useful to you. 


Beryllium Copper Bites Into Steel 


It is an old saying that when a dog bites a man it is not 
news, but when a man bites a dog it is news. That being 
the case, it is certainly news when copper bites into steel. 
Copper is, of course, one of the softer metals but when 
2 percent beryllium is added to copper, its character- 
istics are changed. The alloy is heat treatable which ex- 
plains the remarkable strength and hardness. 
chisel made of Beryllium Copper with a hammer and it 
will bite into steel without dulling the edge. Tools made 
of Beryllium Copper are non-sparking and therefore are 
used in ordnance plants, oil refineries and other places 
where explosions may occur from sparks off steel tools. 
Tensile strength as high as 200,000 lbs. psi can be ob- 
tained with Beryllium Copper; hence, it is used for many 
applications where resistance to high loading and im- 
pact fatigue are important, such as airplane motor bush- 
ings. Most of the critical springs and diaphragms used 
in aviation, Navy and Signal Corps instruments are made ; = 
of Beryllium Copper because of its reliability as a spring “ 


We hope this has proved interesting and useful to you 
just as Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is proving useful to 
millions of people working everywhere for victory. 

















Hit a 


Man has tried for ages to redis- 
cover the art of hardening cop- 
per. Today this can be done by 
adding to copper a small per- 
centage of beryllium. 














Not only does if produce an al- 
loy harder than tempered steel, 
but one that does not produce 
sparks, an essential when work- 
ing near highly combustible 
materials. 
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ARIZONA 


DUST CONTROL—Galen B. Finch, San Bernardino, has been awarded 
contract by U. S. District Engineer Office, Los Angeles, for dust control 
at auxiliary fields, Marana, Ariz., to cost between $60,000 and $70,000. 


DWELLING UNITS—E. W. Duhame Construction Company, Phoenix, 
Ariz., has been awarded $260,922 contract by Housing Authority of 
County of Mohave, for construction of 120 temporary dwelling units and 
one project facilities building, at Kingman, Ariz. 
CONSTRUCTION—W. A. Beaubien, 2901 W. Taylor Street, Phoenix, 
Ariz., has been awarded contract by U. S. District Engineer Area Office, 
Phoenix, for construction at Luke Field, Phoenix, Ariz. 


RECREATIONAL CENTER—La Rue Construction Company, Tucson, 
has been awarded contract by Federal Works Agency for construction 
of recreational center, at Tucson, Ariz. 


CALIFORNIA 


RECREATION BUILDING—Stolte, Inc., Oakland, Calif., have been 
awarded contract by Navy Department, Washington, D. C., for construc- 
tion of recreation building at Arcata, Humboldt County, Calif. 


ALTERATIONS AND REPAIRS—L. C. Anderson, San Diego, has 
been awarded $66,990 contract by U. S. Navy, San Diego, for construc- 
tion of alterations and repairs to existing storehouse building, San 
Diego, Calif. 


BARRACKS—Fred J. Early Jr., Co., Inc., 369 Pine Street, San Francisco, 
has been awarded contract by Navy Department, Washington, D. C., 
for construction of hospital corps WAVES barracks at Pleasanton, 
Calif., to cost $102,167. 


CONSTRUCTION—Mercer-Fraser Company, Eureka, has been awarded 
$46,889 contract by Navy Department, Washington, D. C., for construc- 
tion at Treasure Island, Calif. 


BUILDING—Elmer J. Freethy, El Cerrito, has been awarded contract 
for construction of fittings office building for U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion, at Richmond, Calif. 


W AREHOUSE—Moore and Roberts, San Francisco, has been awarded 
contract by Kaiser Company, Inc., for construction of central warehouse 
at Shipyard No. 2, Richmond, Calif. 


BUILDING ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS—George Petersen, 
San Leandro, has been awarded contract by U. S. Engineer Office, San 
Francisco, for building alterations and additions in San Francisco Bay 
Area, Calif. 


CARGO SHIPS—Consolidated Steel Company, Ltd., Wilmington, has 
been awarded contract by U. S. Maritime Commission, for construction 
of ten C-1 type cargo ships. 

BUILDING—Harris Construction Company, Fresno, has been awarded 
$50,000 contract by U. S. Engineer Office, Sacramento, for construction 
of buildings in Kern County, Calif. 


ICE STORAGE—Wonderly Construction Company, Long Beach, has 
been awarded contract by U. S. District Engineer Office, Los Angeles, 
for construction of ice storage house at Camp Irwin, Mojave Desert, 
Calif. 


CONCRETE BARGES—Concrete Ship Constructors,, National City 
have been awarded contract for construction of 265-ft. concrete barges for 
the Army Quartermaster Corps. 


BARGES—The Concrete Ship Constructors, National City, have been 
awarded $7,500,000 contract by U. S. Maritime Commission for con- 
struction of 25 non-propelled concrete barges, 265 feet in length. 


ADDITIONAL FACILITIES— * H. Golden, San Diego, has been 
awarded $149,000 contract by U. S. Navy, San Diego, for construction 
of additional facilities at the West Coast Sound School in the San Diego 
area. 


CHURCH—Trewhitt, Shields and Fisher, Fresno, have been awarded 


$49,675 contract for construction of church building for First Christian 
Church, Vallejo, Calif. 








AName to Look For in 


CASTERS 


apg has used COLSON casters for more than 40 
years ... casters built to quality—not to price. 


Sale: we are producing more casters than ever and 
they are available to industries essential to the war effort. 


Tomorrow—when VICTORY comes—COLSON will be 
able to supply casters to all of our customers again. 


LS ON 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
Material Handling Equipment 

















CRANE WHEELS — 


Eesowes Chven Wheels son Gemieht Mit 
_ and Keeper, Plain and Live Shaft 
_ tread diameters from 7%" to 24” inclusive. 
Wheel load capacities ta suit any condition. 
Full roller bearing wheel assemblies are ready 
for mounting in crane end trucks. Also avail- 
able with bronze bushings or any type of ball — 
or roller bearings for any style of mounting. — 
Sead for Bulletin No. 3200 with complete specifiations . 


DOWNS CRANE & HOIST CO. 


540 WEST VERNON AVE., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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HANGARS—Robert E. McKee, West Los Angeles, has been awarded 
contract by U. S. District Engineer Office, Los Angeles, for construction 
of hangars at an Air Transport Command Base, Long Beach, Calif., to 
cost between $40,000 and $50,000. 

BUILDING—Schnabel and Arend, Los Angeles, have been awarded 
contract by U. S. District Engineer Office, Los Angeles, for construction 
of navi-trainer building and utilities, at an Army flying school, Victor- 
ville, Calif. 

BUILDING—George B. Thatcher, North Hollywood, has been awarded 
contract by U. S. District Engineer Office, Los Angeles, for construction 
of recreation building and utilities at an airport at Palmdale, Calif. 
DWELLING UNITS—Zoss Construction Company, Los Angeles, has 
been awarded $959,000 contract by Housing Authority of the City of 
Los Angeles, for construction of 512 temporary dwelling units, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

DWELLING UNITS—Robert McCarthy, San Francisco, has been 
awarded $341,989 contract by FPHA, San Francisco, for construction of 
248 family dwelling units in Richmond, Calif. 

DWELLING UNITS—Standard Building Company, San Francisco, 
has been awarded $842,815 contract by FPHA, San Francisco, for con- 
struction of 494 family dwelling units, etc., in Richmond, Calif. 
DWELLING UNITS—S. J. Amoroso Construction Company, San Fran- 
cisco, has been awarded $696,300 contract by FPHA, San Francisco, for 
construction of 369 family dwelling units, etc., Richmond, Calif. 
DWELLING UNITS—J. O. Oltman & Son, Los Angeles, have been 
awarded $188,400 contract by Housing Authority of the City of Los An- 
geles, for construction of 88 temporary family dwelling units in Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

CONSTRUCTION—George Petersen, San Leandro, has been awarded 
contract by U. S. Engineer Office, San Francisco, for construction in the 
San Francisco Bay Area. 

DWELLING UNITS—E. P. Dentzel and George H. Whyte, Alhambra, 
have been awarded $539,367 contract by FPHA for construction of 300 
temporary dwelling units in Los Angeles County, Calif. 
FACILITIES—G. W. Williams Company, Burlingame, has been 
awarded contract by U. S. Engineer Office for additional facilities in the 
San Francisco Bay Area, to cost over $100,000. 

TARGET RANGE—H. C. Geyer, Monterey, has been awarded contract 
by U. S. Engineer Office, San Francisco, for construction of target range 
in Central California. 








CUT PAINTING TIME and COSTS 
with the R. M. S. Paint Pump! 


The R.M.S. Paint Pump—air motor-driven and pressure-con- 
trolled—cuts painting time and labor costs, gives you applicat- 
ing speed and efficiency never before approached. 


Time- and money-saving features include: 
Elimination of pressure pot; low operating 
air pressure requirements; controlled pres- 
sure; wide variety of materials handled, 
including hot or cold plastics and syn- 
thetic red lead; ease of cleaning; ease of 
refilling materials barrel, while pump is 
in operation. This latter feature alone 
saves 11/, man hours a day for each spray 
gun in use. Can be used with any spray 
gun but is ideal when used with R.M.S. § 
Fibre-Gun. Price including Air Regulator © 
and Pressure Gauge $205.00, F.O.B. %& 
Oakland. 


4 
R.M.S. FIBRE-GUN cuts labor costs 75%. é 
This all-purpose spray gun is 4 to 5 times 
faster. Delivers 6 to 8 ft. “fan” of heaviest 
emulsified or fibrous materials. Easily con- 
verted to handle lightest density sprays or 
paints. Price with accessories, $40 F.O.B. 
Oakland. 





Write for additional details and 
illustrated literature 


STEPHENSON AIR BRUSH PAINT COMPANY 
1630-W Webster St., Oakland, 12, California 
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ARPER fastenings add 

years and years to the 
service life of products and 
equipment on which they are 
used ... and do it at a trifling 
extra first cost. They insure your 
product against the ravages of 
rust and corrosion. They resist 
numerous acids and alkalies... 
ocean salt ... tropic sweat. They 
save hours of time and labor re- 
quired to replace rusted com- 
mon steel bolts .. . prevent fail- 
ure of vital equipment... keep 
production rolling . . . are re- 
peatedly removable. In certain 
alloys they are non-magnetic 
and non-sparking. 4320 items in 
stock. Write for 4 color catalog. 


The H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
2649 FLETCHER ST. © CHICAGO 18, ILL. 
BRANCH OFFICES: New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Los Angeles, Houston, Cincinnati, 
Milwaukee. Representatives in Principal Cities 


HARPER 


EVERLASTING FASTENINGS 















BUILDING—MacDonald & Kahn, Inc., San Francisco, have been 
awarded $100,000 contract by U. S. Engineer Office, Sacramento, for 
construction of building in Solano County, Calif. 


BUILDINGS—Edward R. Siple, Los Angeles, has been awarded contract 
by U. S. District Engineer Office, for construction of buildings and 
facilities at an AAF flight strip at Oxnard and Lomita, Calif. 


BUILDING—2Zoss Construction Company, San Diego, has been awarded 
$129,600 contract by U. S. Navy, San Diego, for construction of a 
group of buildings at the Amphibious Base, Coronado, Calif. 


DWELLING UNITS—Jas. I. Barnes Construction Company, Santa 
Monica, has been awarded $560,000 contract by FPHA, San Francisco, 
for construction of 300 temporary dwelling units, Long Beach, Calif. 
CONSTRUCTION—W. C. Beggs, Los Angeles, has been awarded con- 
tract by U. S. District Engineer Office, Los Angeles, for construction 
at Air Transport Command Base, Palm Springs, Calif. 


CONSTRUCTION—W. F. Lynn, Oakland, has been awarded contract 
by U. S. Engineer Office, San Francisco, for construction in San Francisco 
Bay Area, Calif. 

BUILDING—Scherer and Pritchard, Redlands, have been awarded con- 
tract by the U. S. District Engineer Office, Los Angeles, for construction 
of a classification building, utilities, etc., at Camp Anza, Arlington, 
Calif. 

DRILL HALL—H. E. Rahlmann, 251 Kearny Street, San Francisco, has 
been awarded contract by U. S. Coast Guard, for construction of frame 


drill hall at U. S. Coast Guard Station, South San Francisco Airport, 
Calif. 


COLORADO 


HOUSING PROJECT—Larsen & Udesen, Denver, have been awarded 
contract by FPHA, Kansas City, Mo., for construction of a housing 
project addition in Kokomo, Colo., to cost about $60,000. 


CONSTRUCTION—Brown Construction Company, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., has been awarded $115,448 contract for construction in Mesa 
County, Colo. 

BUILDINGS—Johns Engineering Company, Denver, Colo., has been 
awarded contract by U. S. District Engineer Office, Denver, for con- 
struction of a celestial navigation trainer office building, flight contro] 
building and service club at an air base in Pueblo County, Colo. 


__IDAHO 


CONSTRUCTION—Jerry Nottingham, 329 Grove Street, Boise, has 
been awarded contract by U. S. Engineers, Portland office, for heavy 
construction in Idaho. 

BUILDING—J. A. Terteling & Sons, Boise, have been awarded contract 
by U. S. Engineers, Portland office, for construction of building in 
Elmore County, Idaho. 

HOSPITAL FACILITIES—H. J. McNeel, Caldwell, Idaho, has been 
awarded $60,000 contract by U. S. District Engineer Office, Portland, 
for construction of additional hospital facilities in Ada County, Idaho 
HOUSING UNITS—Thirty family housing units, to be publicly f.- 
nanced, have been assigned Triumph, Idaho, according to the National 





Housing Agency. The facilities will serve employes of the Triumph ff 


Mining Company. 


TRAILER UNITS—McLaughlin Construction Company, Livingston, [ 
Mont., has been awarded contract by FPHA, Seattle, for construction | 
of 100 trailer housing units at Pocatello, Idaho, to cost $42,000. r 


HOUSING UNITS—B. H. Sheldon, Spokane, has been awarded | 
$157,894 contract by FPHA for construction of 60 housing units on | 
city-owned property at Coeur d'Alene, Idaho. 


__ MONTANA 


DW ELLINGS—Highland View, Inc., Great Falls, will build 70 dwell- : 
ings at 13th and 18th Streets, and 9th and 10th Avenues, Great Falls, § 


Montana, for self. A sewer system is included in the project. Estimated 
cost $350,000. 








HOW TO 


PATCH FLOORS 


While Traffic Rolls 


Here’s a new, fast way to patch broken concrete without having to close 
off the area. Use durable INSTANT-USE . . . a tough, plastic material 
which you simply shovel into hole—tamp—and run traffic over immediately. 
NO WAITING. Bonds tight to old concrete. Makes 

smooth, solid, heavy-duty patch. Withstands extreme 
loads. Keep a drum on hand for emergencies. Imme- 


Siete cipment. Request Descriptive Folder 


ee ee See See. ncececes 
! FLEXROCK COMPANY 
i 
4 3674 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 4, Penna. 4 
| 564B Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. i 
; 9%24B S. Catalina Street, Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
- Please send me complete INSTANT-USE information ... ! 
: details of FREE TRIAL OF FER—no obligation. H 
; I ieihilasta cnceceahsiieaccnchatsccipediniiatniabcersaiiensics 
' 
- 8 ETERS Re eR Nee SACRA a Ee ET aE eee ee ; 
a ee 
ices Pict ab is deelabahaeaGueees Quaactenstetacua iaddtenslapintanestateuncisiaoinmvaceicin tui exces occa : 











In Lubrication . . as in City Traffic . . the 
: 4 Chicago Way is to 
1 “TAKE THE 

TUBES” 





Chicago started to “take to the Tubes” of Farval Lubri- 
cating Systems in the late 1920’s. With the opening of the 
Chicago Subway, more and more traffic is “taking the 
Tubes”. And in the Subway itself Farval Tubes are deliver- 
ing exact amounts of lubricant to the escalator bearings 
from one central point at each Station. 


Many of the bearings are hard to reach—located in spots 
that might be overlooked—yet each receives the right 
amount of lubrication and not a bearing is missed. 


Put Farval Systems to work protecting your equipment 
too. Because Farval will save Time—save Men—save Bear- 
ings—save Lubricant and—increase your Production. 


THE FARVAL CORPORATION, 3269 E. 80th St., Cleveland 4, Ohio 


Los Angeles 


CENTRALIZED 
SYSTEMS OF 
LUBRICATION 


San Francisco Portland Seattle 
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' NEVADA ~ 


CONSTRUCTION—J. E. Burrell & Son, Long Beach, have been 
awarded contract by U. S. District Engineer Office, Los Angeles, for con- 
struction of Station Echelon, facilities, program of temporary construc- 
tion at an Army Air Force gunnery school, Las Vegas, Nev., to cost be- 
tween $60,000 and $70,000. 


CONSTRUCTION—General Construction Company and J. Walter 
Johnson, Los Angeles, have been awarded contract by U. S. District 
Engineer Office, Los Angeles, for temporary construction at an Army Air 
Force gunnery school, Las Vegas, Nev. 

AVIATION FACILITIES—Dinwiddie Construction Company. Inc., 
San Francisco, has been awarded $1,108,200 contract by Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., for aviation facilities, Naval Auxiliary Air 
Station, Fallon, Nev. 

SCHOOL BUILDING—General Construction Company and J. Walter 
Johnson, Los Angeles, have been awarded contract by U. S. District 
Engineer, for construction of school building and utilities at a gunnery 
school near Las Vegas, Nev. 

TEMPORARY CONSTRUCTION—R. P. Daum, Inglewood, Calif., 
has been awarded contract by U. S. District Engineer Office, Los Angeles, 
for temporary construction program at an auxiliary operating base, In- 
dian Springs, Nev. 


NEW MEXICO 
DWELLING UNITS—C. H. Leavell, El Paso, has been awaraed con- 


tract by FPHA for construction of 175 dwelling units in Gallup, New 
Mexico. 


OREGON 


CONSTRUCTION—Gilpin Construction Company, Portland, has been 
awarded contract by Columbia Shipbuilding and Drydock Corp. for 
construction of dock facilities, machine shop, warehouse and completion 
of unfinished office building in Columbia City, Ore. 





Necpune Stanzoils 


for longer lasting hand safety 


in 
oils, 
acids, 


caustics 





They stand up 3 
to 7 times long- 
er than rubber 
gloves, according to many reports— because Stanzoils 
are made of Du Pont’s extraordinary synthetic, neo- 
prene, which resists damage from harmful industrial 
fluids and materials. Also Stanzoils do not cause 
dermatitis sometimes caused by some other gloves. 
... All these save you expense, lost production from 
valuable hands, costly disability claims. ... Standard 
styles and sizes, black or white. ... Write at once 
for information and delivery data to 







° Synthetic Rubber Division 


STANZOI| THE PIONEER RUBBER COMPANY 
267 TIFFIN ROAD, WILLARD, OHIO 
PIONEER Los Angeles + New York 
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This BOOKLET 
Poinrs WAY To SOLVING 
OOOR CONTROL 

i PROBLEMS ! 








RE YOU troubled by obnoxious, disagreeable 
A odors in your plant or shop? Then try this 
FAST, EFFECTIVE way to destroy them. Simply use 
TRIPLE-PURPOSE Oakite Deodorant No. 1. This 
unusual, QUICK-ACTING material dissipates odors 
without masking or camouflaging them . . . also 
CLEANS and DISINFECTS as it deodorizes in ONE 
simple time-saving operation! Costs only a few 
pennies a gallon. FREE, 16-page manual tells how 
many different industries are solving a wide vari- 
ety of odor control problems. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC, 














Be PITA GOI a occ cn ccseeecies 1001 East First St., Tel. Madison 1544 
SO FRG 08 oo ccicccncoeeccs 115 Townsend St., Tel. Douglas 5640 
CARING 6 cece scccscesvcseeves. 1505 Wood St., Tel. Glencourt 2750 
SE on cccsctcncentcesswaees 310 Fifth Ave., Tel. Franklin 0312 
nt a cious dereaaeomawews 95 Connecticut St., Tel. Main 1207 
PORTLAMDD 0 0c ciccccsce cose 1238 N. W. Glisan St., Tel. Broadway 1281 
EEE EDT AE POE ELT 1700 15th St., Tel. Main 3221 
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AR times are tuned to ‘that which 
is essential.” It is essential that 
exact records be kept on the pro- 


duction machines of the nation . . . essen- 
tial that those machines be equipped with 
Productimeters to record pieces or parts 
produced, count strokes or revolutions, 
measure feet or yards, count cases on 
conveyors. Over 100 standard models to 
choose from .. . designed for speed and 
accuracy ... built for hard usage. 





Standard models stocked for shipment on 
West Coast. Write our nearest distributor: 








Irving G. King & Co., Los Angeles 
Mailler Searles, iInc., San _ Francisco, 
Portland and Seattle 
Bulletin No. 100 
A concise, ready reference cata- 
log of 100 standard models- 
sent at your request. 


A. Model 5-D-1-MF Electric Unit 
: B. Model 6-H-1-2 Stroke Counter 
C. C. Model 5-H-5 Conveyor Unit 


DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1969 North Buffum Street PRODWETIMETERS Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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HOUSING UNITS—Waale-Camplan Company, Portland, have been 
awarded $92,200 contract by FPHA for construction of 30 housing 
units at Mapleton, Ore 

TRAILER UNITS—Waale-Camplan Company, 
awarded contract by FPHA for construction of 25 trailer units, Forest 
Grove, Ore. 


Portland, has been 


DWELLING UNITS—Brennan and Cahoon Construction Company, 
Pendleton, Ore., have been awarded contract by FPHA, Seattle, for con- 
struction of 40 dwelling units at Huntington, Ore., to cost $98, 140. 
BUILDING—R. J. Hillstrom, Marshfield, has been awarded contract 
ty Navy Department, Washington, D. C., for construction of dispensary 
building at an auxiliary air station at Northbend, Ore. 
BUILDING—L. Strandberg, Vancouver, Wash., has been awarded con- 
tract by U. S. Army Engineers, Portland, for construction of building 
in Columbia County, Ore. 

AIR STATION—Ford J. Twaits Company, 450 S. Boylston Avenue, 
Los Angeles, and Morrison-Knudsen, 810 Title Guarantee Building, 
Los Angeles, have been awarded contract by U. S. Navy, Washington, 
D. C., for construction of an auxiliary air station at Klamath Falls, Ore., 
to cost $3,000,000. 


UTAH 


BUILDING—O ‘Connor me Mendenhall, Springville, Utah, have been 
awarded contract by L District Engineers, Salt Lake City, for con- 
struction of a CCC Cuilding at Wendover, Utah. 

BUILDING—Jacobsen Construction Company, Salt Lake City, has been 
awarded contract by U. S. District Engineer, Salt Lake City, for con- 
struction of hospital recreation building at the Salt Lake Army Air Base, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

DWELLING UNITS—The Nordin Construction Company, Salt Lake 
City, has been awarded contract to build 88 dwelling units for the Amer- 
ican Land Company in Salt Lake City, to cost about $350,000. 
CONSTRUCTION—Paul Paulsen Company, Salt Lake City, has been 
awarded contract by FPHA, Kansas City, Mo., for construction at Wend- 
over, Utah 


WASHINGTON ' 


SCHOOL—C. R. Beal, Seattle, has been awarded contract for con- 
struction of addition to the junior high school building, Port Orchard, 
Wash. 

DW ELLINGS—Nelse Mortensen & Company, 1021 Westlake Avenue, 
N. Seattle, have been granted priorities for construction of 522 single- 
family dwellings in the Skyway Park housing project between Seattle 
and Renton. The total cost will be about $2,500,000. 

DWELLING UNITS—Bergesen, Wick & Dahlgren, Tacoma, have been 
awarded $60,160 contract by Architect John W. Maloney, Yakima, for 
construction of 20 dwelling units to be located at Rock Island, near 
Wenatchee, Wash. 

DORMITORY UNITS—Nettleton & Baldwin, Seattle, have been 
awarded $518,000 contract by King County Housing Authority, for dor- 
mitory units in Auburn, Wash. 

CONSTRUCTION—Aqua Systems, Inc., 701 E. Third Street, Los An- 
geles, have been awarded contract by U. S. District Engineer Office, 


Seattle, for additional installation and construction in Skagit County, 
Wash. 


BUILDING—A. G. Homan, Olympia has been awarded $50,000 con- 
tract by U. S. District Engineer Office, Seattle, for construction of build- 
ing in Grays Harbor County, Wash. 

CONSTRUCTION—Airport Buildings, 212 W. Hudson Street, Seattle, 
have received $91,429 contract from U. S. Engineers for additional con- 
struction in Skagit County, Wash. 

CONSTRUCTION—Howard S. Wright & Company, 407 Yale Avenue, 
N. Seattle, have been awarded contract by U. S. Engineers for miscel- 
laneous construction in Snohomish County, Wash. 
CONSTRUCTION—McAtee and Heathe, E. 3527 Trent Avenue, Spo- 
kane, have been awarded contract by U. S. Engineers for additional in- 
stallation and construction in Grant County, Wash. 
CONSTRUCTION—L. S. Ross Construction Company, 4554 Thackery 
Place, Seattle, has been awarded contract by U. S. Engineers for addi- 
tional construction at Paine Field in Snohomish County, Wash. 
OFFICERS QUARTERS—J. W. Bailey Construction Company, Seattle, 
has been awarded $189,873 contract by U. S. Navy, for construction of 
officers’ quarters and dispensary at Pier 41, Naval Station, Seattle 
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The Maltby Creed 


For the past twenty years we have firmly 
believed that our greatest asset as an or- 
ganization is the good will of those we have 
honestly tried to serve. 





By continually doing the thing we love 
to do a little better each day our business 
grows apace. 


Again in 1944, every member of the 
Maltby organization will endeavor to serve 
our customers to the utmost of our ability. 


EDWARD D. MALTBY CO. 


; PAl Mele he Buseck 2a Meee 2s 

=" LOS ANGELES. CALIFORNIA 

TELEPHONE RICHMOND 5285 

PHOENIX OFFICE - 448 W MADISON STREET ~ TeitPHONt 33-3789 
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INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Hose — Belting — Packings 
Rubber Clothing — Boots — Specialties 


GOODALL RUBBER COMPANY 


CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


SALT LAKE CITY 


Si0-Si4E 4 678-A # 251M 


SEATTLE 
n 220 tt 944 P 3.8021 


Mills —Trenton, N. J., established 1870 
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BUILDING—J. C. Bosepflug, Seattle, has been awarded contract by 
U. S. District Engineer Office, Seattle, for construction of building in 
Pierce County, Wash., to cost between $40,000 and $50,000. 


BUILDINGS—Hord & Stuart, Portland, has been awarded contract by 
U. S. District Engineer Office, Portland, for construction of building in 
Clark County, Wash. 


SCHOOL—Cecil R. Beal, Seattle, has been awarded $101,320 contract 
by Public Buildings Administration, Washington, D. C., for construction 
of 12-room addition to the High Point School, Seattle, Wash. 


WAREHOUSES—Johnson, Goetz & Brennan, Seattle, have been 
awarded $50,000 contract by U. S. District Engineer Office, Seattle, for 
construction of warehouses in King County, Wash. 


FACILITIES—Sound Construction & Engineering Company, Seattle, 
and Ford J. Twaits Company, Seattle, have been awarded contract by 
U. S. District Engineer Office, Seattle, for construction of additional 
motor maintenance facilities in Spokane County, Wash., to cost $50,000. 


SCHOOL—Waale-Camplan Company, Inc., Portland, has been awarded 
$110,400 contract for construction of Burton Homes Elementary School, 
Vancouver, Wash. 


§SCHOOL—Waale-Camplan Company, Inc., Portland, has been awarded 
$100,400 contract by Public Building Administration, for construction 
of Ogden Meadows Junior High School, Vancouver, Wash. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS—Waale-Camplan Company, Inc., Portland, has 
been awarded contracts by Public Buildings Administration to building 
school, Bagley Downs Elementary School, to cost $111,400 and school 
for McLoughlin Heights High School, to cost $115,900 it Vancouver, 
Wash. 


BUILDING—Newstrom, Davis & Company, Denver, have been awarded 
contract by U. S. District Engineer Office, Denver, for construction of 
building and utilities in Laramie County, Wyo. 

CONSTRUCTION—Morrison-Knudsen, Boise, Idaho, has been awarded 


contract for construction in Laramie, Wyo., for the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company. 











(STEEL? Sure we can 
get it pronto. Just call 


PENNSYLVANIA IRON 
& STEEL COMPANY. 
Chances are they'll 
have it in stock 
riqht NOW! — 
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“PHOTO & SOUND. Inc. 


153 KEARNY ST. SAN FRANCISCO 





SAN FRANCISCO’S LEADING FILM PRODUCER 
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...QOur warehouse 
stocks are in exception- | 


ally good shape right now 
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WESTERN 


TRADE 


NEWS ABOUT THOSE WHO DISTRIBUTE AND 
SELL INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 


W. H. Richardson has been appointed 
general manager of activities of all divi- 
sions of The Timken 
Roller Bearing Com- 
pany on the West 
Coast and in the Ori- 
ent with headquarters 
in San Francisco. In 
this capacity he is to 
be in charge in that 
territory for the sale 
and merchandising of 
roller bearings for 
original equipment 
in railroad cars and locomotives, automo- 
biles and trucks, and all types of industrial 
machinery, as well as sales and merchan- 
dising of bearings for replacement pur- 
poses. He will also supervise all sales of 
Timken steel and tubing and Timken 
rock bits. 

Harry D. Utter of the Los Angeles 
office has been appointed San Francisco 
manager of the Independent Pneumatic 
Tool Company, 315 South Van Ness Ave. 

The Lang Company, Salt Lake City, 
has been appointed sales and service rep- 
resentative of Wheelco Instruments Com- 
pany, Chicago, in Utah, Idaho, Wyoming 
and Nevada. 

Frey Industrial Supply Company, of 
3828 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles, has 
been appointed representatives in South- 
ern California for the Taft-Peirce Mfg. 
Co., Woonsocket, R.I., line of gages and 
extensive line of small tools used in the 
set-up and inspection of machine work. 


Layton K. Nosler and S. G. Palmer 
have joined as partners in founding the 
Industrial Supply Company in Roseburg, 
Oregon. They plan to cover the Willam- 
ette Valley of Oregon, specializing in saw 
mill, logging and industrial supplies. 
Among the lines they represent are: Beth- 
lehem Steel Company, Chain Belt Com- 
pany, Crane Company, Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, R. Hoe and Company 
and Trojan Powder Company. 





Delmar G. Berglund, Jr., has been 
appointed Pacific Coast manager of A. 
Leschen and Sons Rope Company of St. 
Louis, Missouri, with headquarters at 520 
Fourth Street, San Francisco. 


Bert Borcherdt has been appointed 
manager of the Arens Controls, Inc., Chi- 
cago, West Coast branch. 
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WINDS 


Tube Turns, Louisville, Ky., has 
opened two new West Coast offices, one 
in the Russ Building, San Francisco, 
where T. H. Pike, Jr., district manager 
for the Pacific Coast area, has headquar- 
ters; and the other in the Smith Tower, 
Seattle, where John M. Hartley, formerly 
of the Los Angeles office, handles matters 
pertaining to Washington, Oregon and 
British Columbia. 


The Atlas Brass Foundry, 1901 Santa 
Fe Avenue, Los Angeles, has taken over 
the Union Foundry by lease agreement in 
order to increase production facilities. Lee 
Doxie, former owner of Union Foundry, 
manages the new division. 

J. C. Lewis, who has been in the Los 
Angeles sales and engineering department 
of Drayer & Hanson, Inc., Los Angeles 
manufacturers of heat exchange equip- 
ment, has been appointed field represen- 
tative for the company in Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana, Texas and Oklahoma. 

Martin Thomas and Garold D. Raff, 
watch makers who operate jewelry stores 
in Huntington Park, California, are lend- 
ing their skilled help and service to ur- 
gently needed maintenance of timing 
devices in factories in the Los Angeles 
area. However, due to the labor situation 
they are unable to expand this highly valu- 
able service to take care of all customers 
who wish to take advantage of it at present. 

Cooper-Bessemer Corporation, engine 
builders, who have had Los Angeles and 
Seattle offices for some time, have estab- 
lished a San Francisco office at 401 Russ 
Bldg., with John K. McKissick as service 
representative. 


H. G. Mackenzie has been appointed 

manager of the Atkins Pacific Northwest 

Division, with head- 

quarters at the Atkins 

Y Portland, Ore., office. 

Mr. Mackenzie brings 

unusually broad ex- 

perience in saws and 

machine knifes to in- 

dustries in the North- 

west, for in addition 

to spending a number 

of years engineering 

and selling metal cut- 

ting saws, he was operator of his own 

company as a manufacturer of saws and 
machine knives. 
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Harry J. Crawford, for the past two 
years factory representative for Aircraft 
Tools, Inc., Los An- 
geles, has been ap- 
pointed sales man- 
ager. Prior to his 
services with Aircraft 
Tools, Crawford was 
aircraft representative 
for the Atlas Brass 
Foundry and was in- 
strumental in that 
company’s conversion 
from peace to war 
production. Aircraft Tools, Inc. has added 
a tool repair division which makes pos- 
sible the repair of worn or broken tools 
for aircraft manufacturers. A complete 
stock of parts is carried to permit prompt 
repairs. 





The Walworth California Company 
of San Francisco has completed arrange- 
ments for distribution of Walworth prod- 
ucts in branch territories formerly covered 


by district warehouse branches, and will | 
concentrate its activities in the Northern © 


California area as a wholesale distributor 
of Walworth quality valves and fittings, 
pipe and allied industrial supplies serving 
shipyards, contractors, etc., operating out 
of its San Francisco office and warehouse, 
located at 665 Sixth Street, San Francisco, 
represented by the following: Gilson Sup- 
ply Co., 1106 Madison St., Oakland; 
Dallman Supply Co., 6th and Que St., Sac- 
ramento; Slakey Bros., 1749-34th St. 
Sacramento ; Coast Pipe & Supply Co., 150 
Almaden Ave., San Jose; Valley Pipe & 
Supply Co., 507 Broadway, Fresno. In 
addition to the above, Coast Pipe & Supply 
Co., 631 Sixth St., San Francisco, will han- 


dle Walworth products and serve the | 


plumbing and heating trade in the San 
Francisco area. 


W. B. Merriam, general manager, has | 
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been appointed executive vice president of | 
Globe Products Manufacturing Company, | 


3380 S. Robertson Boulevard, Los An- 
geles, manufacturers of the Globe Miller, 
portable milling attachment for standard 
lathes, and other machine tools. 


W. T. Billard Co., 536 W. Washing- 
ton Blvd., Los Angeles, has been ap- 
pointed sales representative for American 
Engineering Company Lo-Hed Hoist in 
Southern California, Southern Nevada and 
the State of Arizona. 


E. S. Daniels, Victor Equipment Com- 
pany, San Francisco, has been elected di- 
rector of the national organization of 


welding distributors which was formed | 
when executives of welding equipment [| 


and supply houses met in Chicago. One of 
the firms represented at the initial meeting 
was J. E. Haseltine & Company, Portland, 
represented by W. A. Haseltine. 
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Cable Reel Dollies —This dollie does away 
entirely with blocks and jacks—simply roll 
) the coil onto the dollie and start to pay out. 
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range- § Therefore saves time by eliminating at 
prod- [ least two Operations. Comes in two Sizes. 
pvered ; Metzgar Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Bee. ~ Portable Generator—New air-cooled Ep- 
ibutor |» 09 B-30 generator 1s believed to be the 
ers: most powerful for its size ever built. It 
8S; delivers 3000 watts, 110-volt A.C., 60 
“FVINS | cycle; weighs only 305 pounds. Length 
18 Out | including the base is 34 inches; height 26 
house, é inches. Features are dependability, over- 
ACISCO, | joad margin, ‘round-the-clock operation, 
n Sup- simplification of design, use of high-grade 
<land; © metals, V-belt drive and close tolerances. 
., Sac- & Electrical Products Consolidated, Seattle, 
h St, | Washington. 
»., 150 
ipe & — Portable Cable Type Winder—Labor and 
10. In _ time saving device to tape comparatively 
supply | long cable or plurality of cables into a 
ll han- | single unit at a point where standard fac- 
e the | tory cable taping equipment cannot be 
e San | used. Without power itself, it is used with 
a standard portable electric drill so oper- 
ator holds handle of drill in one hand and 
rt, has | in the other hand the handle of the cable 
lent of | 
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THE SHOWCASE 


Metal Processing Chemical—Process K, 
new metal processing chemical, has made 
important economies possible by taking 
care of three jobs in one operation. A soak 
in Kelite Process K cleans the metal, cre- 
ates a good tooth for painting or plating 
and inhibits the action of rust. No critical 
time element is involved in the use of Pro- 
cess K. It thoroughly removes grease, scale 
and corrosion, but does not attack healthy 
metal. Kelite Products, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Portable Generator — Gasoline - driven 
portable generator for rapid battery charg- 
ing is designed to charge 6, 12 and 24 volt 
batteries at 10 to 300 amp. and consists of 
a generator driven by a 6-hp. single cylin- 
der, gasoline engine equipped with air 





Portable 
Gasoline Engine 
Driven Generator 


cleaner, gasoline filter, magneto, self- 
starter or rope starter, gas tank and remote 
control. The entire unit is mounted on a 
skid-type base, equipped with 5 in. wheels. 
When the unit is in use the wheels are 
raised from the ground. The unit is used 
also as a d.c. lighting plant with output 
range from 1000 to 3000 watts as required. 
Hunter-Hartman Corporation, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
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503 Market Street 
San Francisco 





Flashlight Battery—Rechargeable storage 
battery which fits popular two cell 14%, 
size D flashlight cases. Battery can replace 
up to 400 or more dry cells. Battery charges 








are available in single and gang types, for 
use on both alternating current and direct 
current. Ideal Commutator Dresser Com- 
pany, Sycamore, Illinois. 


Ink—A non-settling, non-clogging stencil 
ink for marking cartons, wooden boxes, 
burlap, etc., for shipping; dries instantly 
and requires little pressure in applying to 
the stencil. There is no building up of ink 
on the brush. It is a thin type of ink; how- 
ever there is no loss of color strength. 
Every drop in the container can be used. 
Diagraph-Bradley Stencil Machine Corpo- 


ration, St. Louis 8, Missouri. 


Card Holders—Stock room bin card hold- 
ers made of ivory plastic are available in a 
variety of shapes and sizes for immediate 
shipment. They are applicable to any flat 
surface, on wood by means of tacks, for 
which holes are provided, or on metal with 
glue, and consist of the plastic holder itself, 
an insert tab on which description of the 
article may be typed and a covering sheet 
of transparent plastic. Changes are easily 
made by inserting revised card slips. The 
material is washable. Plastic Division, 
Hollywood Athletic Company, Los An- 


geles 14, Calif. 
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I’m Interested in Anything New That 
Will Help Me Do a BETTER JOB. 


Please send me information on the following items :....0..0......0...--00-s0.c0ccsecse-cecoeeoeeeoeee 
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‘ tape winder. It is adaptable to different size 

| ables and is of value in shipbuilding 
Where many cable taping operations are 
performed by hand on the job during con- 
struction. Leathem D. Smith Shipbuilding 
Company, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin. 
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THE SHOWCASE (Com'd from Pe. 63) center. Weather-proof hoods on the sides operating ease for both men and wome 
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Teausiormer ond Dicteibution Cort—New of the cart protect additional 440V sub- operators Independent Pneumatic To y 

' : feed outlets and 110V plug-in receptacles Com pany, Chicago 6, lll. and Los Angele 
portable, time and labor-saving portable 7 fn ; oe 
transtormer and distribution cart has been Top-deck aS SES RP eens provers Cate $ 
designed for use in production and assem- COM¥enient space for materials and _port- . 
bly plants, and for all outdoor assembl; able cords. The Square D Company, L Multiple Carriage Stop—New Multip 

« i ° ehh it i ‘ Uta « i as ss ' 
work requiring 110-volt electrical supy ly Angeles, San Francisco and Denver Carriage Stop is easily and quickly ing Elects 

u { it elec Cal supp “ ; 
~ ) é <a Bi 

to portable handtools and lighting equip stalled, clamps rigidly tO W ays of lat! ng I alts 


ment, where the work is of a flexible na- Rivet Driver—The Thor RIV-Driver is a 
ture, and remote from a standard branch Peumatically operated hand tool which 
lighting or power control panel. The com- will drive four “blind” rivets a minute for 
plete weather-proof unit, of galvanized installation of instrument panels and other 
steel construction, is mounted on sturdy Plane assemblies. It eliminates the present 


four-inch castor wheels for quick and easy slow method of hand-feeding a blind rivet 
movement. In the cabinet is a 440/115- into an assembly, cranking an instrument 


230V_ transformer. a 2510-5 motor into it, and then wrenching the crank 


starter, and a 12-circuit multibreaker load © Smash the rivet on the opposite side. 


The new device is a simple, portable type 


tool which operates in a -4-step cycle at the 





flip of the operator's thumb, s« rewing a 


‘ unecttine 
} L, ko mandrel into the rivet, upsetting it and one minute and. once set. always set, g 
WU swiftly unscrewing to go into the next 


ing four accurate indexed positions, ; 
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+ le y : 2 . 
operation. Weighing only four and a foo) proof and has nothing to get out o 
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quarter pounds, it provides handling and order; a novice can get accurate length an 


ee es : ee depth Made in sizes to fit all lathes. D; 


STAINLESS : Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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644 East Florence Ave. 
Los Angeles 1, Calif. = SALES co. Pest 
Phone: PL t 26108 ee 
a SAN FRANCISCO al « 
88 First Street GArfield 6694 engl 
« ss { 
OAKLAND Comm 
608 16th Street GLencourt 1174 A 
1845 EAST 57th ST. LOS ANGELES: CALIF LOS ANGELES | bodied in the units, accurate frequency Cat Lift 7 
TELEPHONE KIMBALL 2508 122 E. 7th Street VAndike 4446 | rier signals are prov ided every 10 KC anc } kle 
every 100 KC from one hundred cycles to the im 
forty-five megacycles. A carrier system 8 "00 a 
amas 1 produced every 1000 KC from one megs: +. 


cycle to one hundred twenty megacycles 


A convenient panel mounted ‘on-off 
- LAS t ic | switch permits use of a 1000 cycle modu: 
| lated note. Fred E. Garner ( om pany, Chi- 


cago, Illinois Coe 
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ON THE USE OF PLASTICS 


For war needs now and for planning postwar products ... send for 
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stalled in any one of the following dis wells 
charge positions: top horizontal, top vertt 
cal, bottom horizontal, bottom vertical 
These belt-driven units, known as No. 3 Angel, 











illustrated booklet describing Tenite applications and properties. 
| Arrangement Blowers, can be furnished on ; 
proper priority order, from 9 in. to 24 in Synth 
WILSON & GEO. MEYER & Co. | wheel diameter, single inlet, single width yf che 
and double inlet, double width. Usility Fat” tion , 
LOS ANGELES § SAN FRANCISCO DN LV cepeene ts degaern caf as 
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YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


1349 
Electric Industrial Trucks — Seventy - six 


page catalog “Yale Electrical Industrial Trucks 
has been published to acquaint industry with 
their war-Standardization line of electric indus- 
trial trucks. The war model catalog contains 
detailed lescriptions of all mod dels, as well as a 


iny application illustrations, 
es of industrial power trucks 
tion is devoted to the 


W ar Prox 


showing 
A sep 


workings of the 





juction Board's Limitation Order No 

L 112, as applied to Yale Industrial Trucks 

The Y: ind Towne Manufacturing Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
1350 

Rivets— Bulletin No. 89 covers improved Cleco 


Riv-N-Jector and is of special interest ” those 














n the aviation industry. The Cleveland Pne 
: ic Tool Company, Cleveland 5, Oo} 10. 
a gi 
ns, | 
ut Oe You owe it to yourself to keep 
. a posted—only the efficient business 
Ss. 1. . . 
“ survives under the strain and pres- 
sure of the war effort. Literature 
nev listed in these columns may be just 
meres the answer to your need for greater 
» Of: production, substitute materials or 
it em 
knowledge of how to care for your 
equipment. Just drop a note to 
Western Industry, 503 Market St., 
San Francisco, and copies will be 
forwarded to you. If you do not use 
business letterheads, please name 
your company affiliation. 
1351 
Post War Illustrated handbook, “Community 
Action for Jobs & Profits’ is designed to help 
cal communities throughout the country to 
strengthen their economic foundations in readi- 
< ness for the post-war era as Angeles Dept. of 
Commerce, District O fhe 1540 Federal Bldg 
I Anczele Be Calif 
ao 1352 
ai’ a ’ . 
-¢ pis Lift Truck Operator’s Guide Pocket size 
“oes booklet interprets to industrial truck operators 
cles tothe importance of the materials handling func- 
stem 15 n and emphasizes the incre asing variety of 
megs tasks that are being given lift trucks. The book- 
j 4 let is designed to increase the skill of both 
aCcyCIGs. veteran operators and new men, and by illus 
on-Of — trations emphasizes typical load-carrying devices 
modu: and methods of stacking. Safe, space-saving 
y. Che ' thods of building unit loads are clearly - 
quickly shown in pictorial form. Towmotoy 
Corporation, Cleveland 10, Ohi 
1353 
slower 
, on ae New pump bulletin 141A describes 
y DE - toved methods of pumping water from deep 
ng dis 8. Two basic methods of raising water are 
p verti: ustrated—the turbine and by hypocycloidal 
ertical ifference between oil and water lubrication 
— . 0 shown Peerless Pump Company, Li 
No. 3 les 31. Calj# 


shed on 


» 24 10 


width; 


lity Far 
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1354 
Synthetic Rubber Dictionary of synthetic 
‘udder words gives pronunciation and meaning 

«" chemical and scientific terms used in connec- 
tion with synthetic rubber. Hycar Chemical 


‘ mpany, Akron, Ohio. 
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Visual Training Aids 
directory, 
x aids for use in 
indexing, 
instructor can quickly locate 
addition, 
motion 
illustrations reproduced 
selves. The 
pictures in each slidefilm, 
of slidefilms, 
and type 
dustrial training needs. The J 


1355 
New type 
classifies a wide range of visua 
industry. By 
cross-indexing and 


catalog- 
| train 
a system of 
classifying, the 
the subject wanted 
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HEAVY DUTY, SPARK-PROOF 
FLOORING MATERIALS 


That Keep ‘em Rolling...! 











The above photo illustrates how heavily laden, small-wheeled 


ROCK-TRED 
RESURFACER 


Ready-mixed Rock-Tred is 
a heavy-duty, spark-proof 
resurfacer that can be eas- 
ily and quickly applied 
over worn concrete, brick, 
metal, wood or composi- 
tion floors, trucking aisles, 
loading platforms, etc. 


Because it is factory pre- 
pared, Rock-Tred requires 
no mixing. Simply spread 
it over the old surface and 
trowel to a smooth finish. 
And, within 12-24 hours it 
will take any load that can 
be moved on wheels. 


trucks sail over a ROCK-TRED resurfaced loading platform. 


SPEED PATCH Fixes 


Floors, Loading Platforms, 
Ramps, and other areas without 
Delay, Takes Loads Immediately 


Here’s the toughest floor repair on the 
market. Quick too. In fact, broken floors, 
etc., can be repaired at the rapid rate of 
1 sq. ft. per minute. And what’s more .. . 
heaviest loads pass right over the repaired 
area the moment it is completed. Simple 
directions are—fill the broken area with 
ready-mixed Speed Patch and tamp solid. 





Nothing is easier—nothing is faster— 
nothing is better. 
ACT AT ONCE ... Keep your floors in 


tip-top condition, traffic fast and load 
worthy, by resurfacing with Rock-Tred, 
and making quick emergency repairs with 
Speed Patch. 


Write for Complete Details and Prices Today! 


ROCK-TRED corporation 


605 W. WASHINGTON STREET - 
350 S. ANDERSON STREET - 
2003 RANGEVIEW DRIVE - : 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
LOS ANGELES 33, CALIFORNIA 
- GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 
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Preserved Wood—well illustrated 26-page 
book, “Economical and Permanent Construction 
with Pressure-Treated Wood,” discusses uses of 
pressure-treated lumber in construction and in 
industry. It is designed to serve as a guide in 
material selection for engineers, architects, con- 
tractors, builders and maintenance supervisors. 
The book explains the processes by which lum- 
ber is treated to protect it against decay, fire, 
acid, termites and marine borers. One section 
deals with termite control and another tells 
about the engineering service the company offers 
in determining the proper treatment of lumber 
to assure permanence under severe conditions. 
Koppers Company, Wood Preserving Division, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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Oil Conditioners & Filters—Booklet,“Wins- 
low Oil Filters and Conditioners in Industry,” 
of value to those using or contemplating use of 
filtration equipment for coolant, cutting, hydrau- 
lic, transformer, diesel and lubricating oils is 
illustrated and includes diagrams of typical in- 
stallations of Winslow Oil Conditioners and Oil 
Filters. The contents include a general discus- 
sion of what happens to oils in industry, descrip- 
tion of special features of Winslow equipment, 
application of filters or conditioners to machine 
tool operation, hydraulic devices, heat ex- 
changers and transformers, general lubrication 
applications and internal combustion engines of 
all types. Winslow Engineering Company, Oak- 
land 8, Calif. 
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Micromax pH Recorders —Catalog N-96(1) 
““Micromax pH Recorders” describes new, easy- 
to-install, equipment consisting of an unusually 
rugged glass-electrode assembly and a Micro- 
max Recorder, either a strip-chart Model S or 
a round-chart Model R. This equipment is of 
interest to operators of industrial processes, 
such as neutralization, precipitation, corrosion- 
prevention and boiler feedwater treatment, where 
it is important to be able to “see” pH at a 
glance or to refer to a continuous pH record 
drawn on a handy, easy-to-file chart. Leeds & 
Northrup Company, Philadelphia 44, Penn. 
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Wool Felt —“Felt Facts” is a booklet telling 
the story of the manufacturing and some of the 
myriad uses of wool felt. It is written in non- 
technical style and various steps of the manu- 
facturing process are described and illustrated. 
Many applications in engineering and mechani- 
cal fields as an alternative for rubber, cork, 
certain fabrics and plastics are included. The 
Felt Association, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Coolant Cooler—2-page, illustrated technical 
bulletin No. 75-AC describes new Frostrode 
coolant cooler which is designed for accurate 
temperature control of coolants and lubricants 
in machine processing. Complete specifications 
and an illustration of a typical installation are 
included. Frostrode Products, Detroit 3, Mich. 
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Car Spotters —16-page book 1992 on self- 
contained Electric Car Spotters covers vertical- 
capstan units of 5,000 and 10,000 Ibs. starting 
pull capacity, for mounting on a stationary foun- 
dation, or equipped with portable frame for 
convenient transfer from one location to another. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago 8, Ill. 
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War Strapping Methods —Increasing use of 
steel strapping for protecting war shipments 
and helpful information to shippers of war 
products is given in house publication, Acme 
Process News No. 14. Manufacturers of war 
products are invited to get ideas by being on 
mailing list for this helpful publication. Acme 
Steel Company, Chicago 8, Illinois. 
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Hydraulic Machinery—Two new bulletins, 
SM 843 describing different models of flame 
hardening and special machinery, and PT 845 
describing several models of hydraulic presses, 
have been released by the Hydraulic Machinery, 
Inc., 12825 Ford Road, Dearborn, Mich. 
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Paints —Catalog lists Valdura line of heavy 
duty industrial maintenance paints. Fully illus- 
trated, the catalog provides application sugges- 
tions, product descriptions and technical data in 
complete detail, and will help the maintenance 
man or purchasing agent plan his paint require- 
ments and give him information of the charac- 
teristics of drying, coverage and application. 
American-Marietta Company, Chicago 11, Ill. 


1367 
Universal Joints —Illustrated 24-page 1944 
catalog for the designer, engineer, purchasing 
agent and others who have use for universal 
joints or their procurement. Dix Manufacturing 
Company, Los Angeles 11, Calif. 


1368 
Subject Matter Index— Pamphlet classify- 
ing, according to subject matter, digests of inter- 
pretations of price schedules, regulations and 
orders issued up to June 30, 1943, including 
digests of interpretations of specific price sched- 
ules and regulations. Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D.C. 
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Nutrition — “Planning Meals for Industrial 
Workers” is a booklet containing suggestions 
for cafeteria, canteen and lunch-box meals and 
between-meal snacks. Industrial Nutrition Ser- 
vice, Nutrition and Food Conservation Branch, 
Food Distribution Administration, War Food 
Administration, Washington 25, D.C. 
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To set them up for second packing 
and shipment, first unfold ends. 


i 








Tighten wire loop fasteners in end 
sections, crate is ready to pack. 























Close cover with simple wire loop 
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Today’s shortages of raw materials and 
manpower serve to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the re-use of shipping containers. 
Much can be saved when it is practical to 
return the empties for another load... pro- 
sided, of course, the containers are such 
that they don’t need complete rebuilding. 

You don’t have to re-build Cabco All- 
bound Crates and boxes because they are 
constructed in such manner that they can be 
knocked down with your bare hands and re- 
turned flat in one piece. No hammer, no nails 
are required. Thus Cabco offers distinct advan- 
tages over most other wood boxes. Since they 
can be returned flat they occupy the minimum 
of space in the carrier. Because they require no 
nails or construction work in setting up or 
knocking down the container itself is less apt 


















a 


time and time again 


to become damaged in packing, unpacking and 
returning. Furthermore, under proper condi- 
tions Cabco can present as new an appearance 
on the second and third shipments as they do 
on the first. 

Cabco Allbound Boxes and Crates are made 
of light weight wood veneer stitched together 
with steel wire and re-inforced at the ends. 
They are extremely light in weight but due 
to scientific construction they possess great 
strength. Because they come to you flat in one 
piece they require the minimum of storage 
space. Wire loop fasteners eliminate the use 
of nails, make it possible to open and close 
them with your bare hands as often as you 
wish. These fundamental construction features 
give the same advantages to the second and 
third user as they do to the first. 


Yes, no matter how you look at it Cabco Allbound Crates and Boxes get top hon 


. anything from beans to bullets . 


And, no matter what you may be shipping 
CABCO Allbound Crates and Boxes bring ‘em through! 


Plan now for post-war air-borne shipments. Our design engineers 
willhelp you without cost or obligation, but (and we're sorry) unless 
you have the highest of priorities, don’t expect too prompt service. 


California Barrel Company, Ltd. 


2581 E. Eighth St. 100 BUSH ST. 501 Dooley Bidg. 
Los Angeles SAN FRANCISCO,CALIF. Salt Lake City 
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Ball Bearing 
Pillow Block 


1. Permanently Sealed 2. Self-Aligning 3. Pre-Lubricated 


Flange Unit Cartridge Unit 


Modern machines require all 3 features in a bearing, because, today 
especially, they must give long maintenance-free service under the most 
adverse conditions. 


SealMaster’s patented centrifugal labrynth seal permanently seals out 
dirt and grit... seals in the lubricant... makes all moving parts free run- 
ning. It is this seal against outside “saboteurs” that consistently increases 
bearing life and reduces maintenance problems. 

Other features that make SealMasters leaders in the bearing field are: 
large balls and deep grooved races; one-piece housing; quiet operation. 

SealMasters are made in all the necessary sizes and types for ideal 
performance. Call on an S. A. engineer to give you data on your appli- 
cations. Write for Bulletin 840. 


582 Market St., San Francisco 4, Cal. STEPHENS = ADAMSON MF G. CO. 214 Dooly Block, Salt Lake 


1203 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 2227 E. 37th ST., LOS ANGELES 11, CALIF. 668 No. Tillamook, Portland, Ore. 


Take-Up Unit 





